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PREFACE 


I was connected with the Communist International 
practically ever since its foundation in 1919- The 
prjiicLples of the programme^ organisation and tactics 
(tf tlie World Communist Party were laid down hi the 
Second Congress held m 1920* 1 was present in that 

historic gathering, and took a leading |mri in the fram¬ 
ing of its resolutions, {lariicularl} that on the 
National and ('olonial Question. On that occasion, 1 
differed with Lenin regarding the rftJe of the 
nationalist bourgeoisie in the revolutionary oiovemeut 
m colonial countries. The I'esolution of the Second 
World ("ongresa tentatively incorporated both the 
\ lews. In course of time, the view that in the colonial 
<'Ountries the bourgeoisie cannot play a revolutionary 
role, was bonie out by experience* 1 had advocated 
that view from the very beginning* 

In 1929, the Sixth World Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Iriternational abandoned the tactics of united 
front, although the situation did not w^arrant such an 
abrupt change of policy. In pursuance of the general 
t>oljcy then adopted, the Sixth World Congress passed 
a resolution advising the Communists in India to 
abandon the line followed until then. They wero 
asked to get out of the Indian National Congress, 
which was roundly condemned as a counter¬ 
revolutionary organisation of the nationalist bourgeoisie. 
They were advised to organise the workers and peasants 
in the struggle for the establishment of a Soviet 
Republic, under proletarian dictatorship. The pro- 
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letnriat was to he regarded as the only revolutionary 
eliws, and the anti-impenali^t struffi^lr wa#> to be 
orKanisecl under its leaflership, 

Ovfltifr to illtieSuS^ T was not present at the Sixth 
World Confrress. I disagreed not with the resolu¬ 
tion about India, but with the entire ultra-left policy 
inaugurated by the Sixth Congress. But for the sake 
of dtseipline, I kept quiet. During the discussion ot 
the Indian question in the Sixth Congress* utterly un¬ 
founded charges were made against me- The object 
was to give some plausible excuse for my removal from 
the leadership of the Communist International,*' 1 

■"^T a vietim of some internal intrigue, the history of 
which had better not yet be written puhllely. The desire 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain to establiali its 
protectorate over the Indian Coniniunlst niovement had a 
good deal to do with tt. The Internal struggle of the 
Rus*!iHti Communist Party abo contrlhiited to my victimisa¬ 
tion. One fact may be mentioned here. For the first time 
in the history of the Communkt Internationa], there appear¬ 
ed an Indian delegation in the Sixth World Congress 
Previously, in spite of repeated efforts, no bona fide Com¬ 
munist from India could reach Moscow The object of the 
first Indian delegation to the Communist International was 
to denounce me, obviously ii> accordance with a previously 
laid plan. Corroljorating the reports of some British Com¬ 
munists, who had previously paid flying visits to India, the 
mysterious delegation told the Congress of the Communist 
Inter national that T was a person completely unknown in 
India, having liad no connection whatsoever with the 
revolutionary movement, The interesting fact, however, is 
that only one member of the delegation was allowed to 
return to India. It reported that the rot were presently 
su^^pected of being 'British spies and dealt with as such. The 
one who retumed to India dropped out of politico 

altogether. 
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thought it wise to Ignore the intrigue againiit me 
peraonaily. But 1 could not overlook the serioiiE barm 
that the new polir> was hound to do. Nor could f 
permit the theoretical criticism levelled against me to 
to go unchallenged. Thereforej I submitted to the 
Executive of the Communist International ft comprehen¬ 
sive statement of my views, with the object of showing 
that the criticism levelled against me was utterly un- 
fotinded. No notice was ever taken of that document* 
On the cciiitrarj', a year later, m a plenary session of 
the Executive, it was declared that I hod put myself 
outside the International, because 1 had written some 
aitides criticising certain adventiinsl action of the 
Oerman O’lnmimist Party, 

Since tlicii^ much has been whiS(>i'red, talked and 
spcx'ulated about n\y “expulsion^' from the Comiminist 
International. Tlinse who clfiini to be the defenders of 
orthodox Communism m this country, believed it to be 
their revolnlionari' duty to carry on a vieious propa¬ 
ganda against me for years. But the controversy \ras 

Some ConiniuTii^'fR m thik country spread tlic whUper 
thnt } WHS expelled fiom the romniuutst International for 
some horrible crime committed in China. 'fhat was a 
campaign of he carried on either maticioiialy or by those 
woefully ignorant about the isituation. However, that gho*!! 
has been laid. This part of the story has been told in my 
book '^My Experieuces In China/' (Renaissance Fublishing 
Co., Bombay). But it is no longer necessary for me to tell 
the story. It is recorded in recently published books 
written by officii Communists residing in Moscow, for 
example **China's Millions'* by Anna LfOuise Strong, publisit¬ 
ed in Besides, the decisive fact is that there does 

not exist a single document of the ComtnuDist International 
in which I am accused of having done anything improper in 
China. 
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concluded already two year^ ago. The Seventh World 
Congress of the Commiini^ International revised the 
ruinous policy inaugurated by the previous Congress* for 
disagreeing with which I, together with other old Com- 
munistsj were condemned as * ^renegades”. 1 com^ 
pletely agree with the resolutions of the Seventh World 
Congress. This being the case* as far as 1 am conoemed, 
the controversy is closed ; there are no differences any 
longer* Vet* for some reason unknown to me, the Com¬ 
munist Party of India still carries on the crusade against 
me. Therefore* I think that the time has t'Oinc when 
the history of the controversy should be written* And 
tliat will he best done in the form of a (collection of all 
the documents m that connection* I Jiave chosen that 
method so that it may not be contended that I have 
changed my position* 1 do not withdraw one single 
word of what 1 wrote in the past* The careful reader 
will notice that political and social developments m India 
have taken place exactly as T visualised nearly ten years 
ago. It was in tlie light of tliiit perspective* opened up 
before me by the understanding of Marxisn), that 1 
advocated a tactical line so \erv different from that re¬ 
commended by the Sixth World Congress, 

The most important document of the collection is 
the statement '^On the Indian Question in the Sixth 
World Congress of the C. I.” The so-called theory of 
de-colonisation* for w'hieh 1 have been so much castiga¬ 
ted by thoae who do not have the sliglitest idea of what 
the3" arc talking about, is treated therein. The docu¬ 
ment was written at the end of 1SS9. I purposely re¬ 
frain from supplementing it by adding up-to-date sta¬ 
tistical niateriaL I do not do so because I w^ish to be 
judged by what I actually did say* If it is supplemented 



hy up-to-dAte st&tjstiraJ matenals and a record of politi¬ 
cal developments during the intervening yeari^. the do¬ 
cument will be much more convincingp It is cornmcing 
as i1 was written nrlginally^ Therefore, 1 leave it in 
that original form. 

lTnfortuuatel}S one important document is miesing- 
The Ro-cailed theory of de-colonisation was originally 
formulated in that document. I wrote it in Moscow, 
and left it there. But in the statement submitted to 
the Executive of the Communist International after the 
Sixth Congre8s> 1 quoted the relevant portions from that 
document in order to show that it did not lay me open 
to all the wild charges made against me, on the evidence 
supposed to be provided by it* In that statement, I 
challenged the Executive of the Communist Internatioii- 
a1 to publish that document.. 1 am repeating that 
t'hallenge.. The document must be in the archives of 
the Communist International* 

1 <^mi sure that tlie publication of these doc'Uiiieiits 
will once for all clear the confusion purposely created 
by those interested in maligning and defaming me. 

In course of the controversy, my views came to be 
known as ^^Boyism^^ which was meant, by the coiners 
of the term, to be a term of abuse. Since the term has 
bci'ume current, it had better be expUmed what it really 
stands for. With that purpose, two articles by my 
friend and eo-worker, V* B. Karaik, are included in the 
collection. Besides, they also summarise the whole 
controversy as it took place in India, and show how it 
IB being artificially kept up even after all the real differ¬ 
ences have disappeared* The unprejudiced reader will see 
that those who came to scoff have stayed to pray : The 
insane crusade against ^^Royism’^ is being carried on by 
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those who should prsctioe what that still (^Qlllietnn, if 
they wish to be loyal adherents of the Coinmunist Iiitet- 
national as they claim to be. It will be seen that the 
credit really belongs to the ‘‘Royiats”. It is they who 
are putting into practice the revolutionary policy recon 
mended by the Seventh World Cotigress of the Cofo^ 
munist Internationalf while the so-called Conmiuntst 
Party of India still Riids it difficult to live down the 
tradition of ultra-leftism. They can do so because they 
had themselves formulated tlie policy, long before the 
present leaders of the Communist International realis¬ 
ed that this was tile only correct policy, and 
recomiiiended it to the Indian Communists. 


^Tune 1988 . 


M. N. Rov 
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INTRODUCTION 

I’hcre is so ?mioh talk about left-wiwjr 
unity. I ha\'e been asked repeatedly what 
stands in the wav to unitv of tljose who all 

h & 

profess to have the same goal. Why cannot 
all tiic Socialists and Conimunists work to¬ 
gether? Why Jiavc I bceoiiie the object of a 
oanipalgn of vilification otmdiioted by certain 
left-wing groups? I began C^mnnuiiist propa¬ 
ganda in this (‘(uintry when Communism and 
Soeialisn) were strange terms. I was the 
first to introduce Marxian thought in this 
country. Yet, I have been denounced as 
“renegade to Communism,” “traitor to the 
working class’' and even an “agent of Impe¬ 
rialism.” Naturally, well-meaning people 
are perplexed. 'J’hcy come to me For expla¬ 
nation instead of addressing themselves tt> the 
proper place. However, I shall once again 
set forth the reasons of the dissensions in the 
radibal ranks. Tliey are based on theoreti¬ 
cal differences which, naturally, lead to poli¬ 
tical and tactical differences. 
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In 1928, the Sixth World Congress of 
the Communist International advised its 
Indian section to adopt a course of action 
which, in my opinion, was erroneous. It was 
the result of a wrong estimation of the social 
character and the perspective of the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian revolution. The majority 
of the Indian Communists, labouring under 
a false notion of discipline, accepted the 
resolution of the Communist International. 
The resolution characterised the Indian 
National Congress as the counter-revolution¬ 
ary party of the bourgeoisie and advised the 
Indian Communists to denoxmee all the 
nationalist leaders, including left-wingers like 
Jawaharlal Nehru, as agents of Imperialism. 
The mechanical acceptance of the resolutions 
of the Communist International blinded the 
Indian Communists to the realities of the situ¬ 
ation, and compelled them to commit tactical 
mistakes which isolated them from tiie anti¬ 
imperialist mass movement and even from the 
labour movement. Thanks to those mistakes, 
they could never be more than a small sect 
with no influence on the political life of the 
country. They gave out fantastic slogans 
and advocated absurd plans of action. 

2 
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Convinced of the harmfulness of that 
sectarian policy, I believed it to be my revolu¬ 
tionary duty to oppose it. 1 was actuated by 
the following considerations. A revolution 
cannot be made to order. Revolutionaries 
should be guided by the realities of the situa¬ 
tion. The young Indian proletariat being 
numerically weak, immature as a class, politi¬ 
cally inexperienced, culturally backward, 
ideologically uneducated, cannot shoulder 
single-handed the task of overthrowing Impe¬ 
rialism and carrying through a great revolu¬ 
tion. In order to play its role creditably, the 
proletariat should take up its proper place in 
the constellation of the revolutionary forces 
in the given situation. 

The bourgeois democratic revolution is 
still to take place in India. The social 
ithanges brought about by it are necessary for 
the progress and the prosperity of the society 
as a whole. All the social groups, excepting 
the feudal aristocracy and the associated 
groups, are interested in that revolution. 
Being, for the period, culturally the most 
advanced class, and directly concerned with 
the social transformation, the urban middle 
class (bourgeoisie), normally become the 

3 
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leader of the revolution. But they can carry 
it through only with the active support of the 
oppressed and exploited masses. In India, 
the delayed bourgeois democratic revolution 
cannot take place in its classical Torm. 'riic 
bourgeoisie has forfeited the right to lead it. 
But the task of the revolution remains to be 
accomplished. I’he forces of the revolution 
are all there. Only the bourgeoisie has deser¬ 
ted them, 'rhere must, consequently, be a 
nc^v type of leadership. But that would not 
essentially change the social character of the 
rc^’olution. 

The character of a revolution is deter¬ 
mined by the social forces involved in it. 
The leadership devolves upon different classes 
in different periods of history. It may also 
be influenced by the peculiar structure of 
society in the throes of the revolution. As 
a matter of fact, in the successive stages of 
its development, even the classical type of 
the bourgeois revolution in Europe was led 
by classes other than the bourgeoisie proper. 
Practically nowhere did the prosperous urban 
middle class (merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers etc.) take an active leading part in 
the revolutionary struggle, althot^h the 
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fruits of victory were everywhere monopolised 
by them. Indeed, wherever the bourgeois 
democratic revolution became completely 
successful, as in France for example, it had 
to overwhelm the resistance of the big 
bourgeoisie. 'Hie leadership of the French re¬ 
volution had to pass from the Girondists to 
the Jacobins before it could overthrow 
monarchy and destroy feudalism. The 
Jacobins represented the urban lower middle 
class,—indigent intellectuals, poor students, 
artisans, *'inall traders etc. 

The inability and unwillingness of the 
big bourgeoisie to lead a revolutionary 
struggle for democratic freedom, and the far- 
reaching social transformation necessary for 
it, is not a peculiar feature of the Indian 
revolution. It is a mistake to hold that the 
simple and not unprecedented fact of the 
defection of the big bourgeoisie alters the 
character of the impending social revolution. 
It is a mistake to hold that by virtue of this 
fact India enters the epoch of proletarian re¬ 
volution skipping over the long and necessary 
process of social transformation in course of 
which the conditions for the proletarian revo- 
hition are created, the forces for it grow. 

3 
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The modern proletariat is a child o£ the 
bourgeois revolution. This standard-bearer 
of a deeper social transformation derives the 
necessary qualitative and quantitative strength 
from the achievements of the bourgeois re¬ 
volution. 

A wrong estimate of the character of 
the Indian revolution logically leads to absurd 
notions about the perspectii'e of its develop¬ 
ment. The absurdity was evidenced by the 
tactics recommended by the Sixth Congress 
of the Communist International, and practis¬ 
ed in India by its uncritical adherents. 

In order to qualify for the place of honour 
abdicated by the big bourgeoisie, the prole¬ 
tariat must do what they have failed to do, 
that is to mobilise the revolutionary energy 
of the democratic masses and to organise a 
determined relentless struggle for the accom¬ 
plishment of the task of the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion. Ordinarily, two factors are involved 
in the bourgeois revolution: the bourgeoisie 
and the democracy. The latter is the back¬ 
bone of the revolution. With the self-elimi- 
nation of the bourgeoisie, the revolution 
ceases to be -'bourgeois. But it remains 
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democratic. The perspective of such a situa¬ 
tion is that the fruits of the revolution may 
not be monopolised by the bourgeoisie. But 
that again will depend upon the flexibility of 
the new leadership, the social foundation of 
which must be a coalition of the oppressed 
and exploited classes. If the bourgeoisie 
could be prevented from stepping in at the 
last moment to put on the crown of victory 
won by the masses, democratic freedom will 
not be a formality, a legal Action, but a 
reality. The vanguard of the rising Indian 
proletariat will be able to direct the develop¬ 
ment of the impending revolution in that 
channel only if they succeed in winning over 
the confidence of the entire democratic mass. 
The tactics recommended by the Sixth World 
Congress were boimd to defeat that end. 
Therefore, I opposed them. 

Active participation in the revolutionary 
struggle on terms of equality is the road to 
mutual confidence. Proletarian dictatorship 
is not the slogan to secure the support of the 
entire democratic mass. By failing to secure 
the support and win the confidence of the 
democratic masses, the idcolo^cal vanguard 
of the proletariat cannot possibly guide the 

7 
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course of the revolution. The masses are 
simply handed over to the orthodox nation * 
alists who discourage their revolutionary 
awakening, disorganise militant action, and 
may eventually use them for a Fascist move¬ 
ment. These were exactly the results pro¬ 
duced by the practice of the tactics recom¬ 
mended by the Sixth Congress of the Com¬ 
munist International. 

Instead of promoting a i‘e\ oJutionary lei'i 
wing inside the Congress, us the spearhead of 
the democratic masses, the policy followed 
by the Communist Party of India ever since 
1928 actually contributed to arrest the 
crystallisation of the radical nationalist forces 
against the reactionary leadership of the 
Congress. Consequently, the forces of 
democratic revolution remained under the 
influence of a reactionary ideology and were 
dissipated in non-revolutionary activities. 

I advocated the policy of helping the rise 
of a revolutionary democratic leadership 
That is the need of the moment. Nothing 
else could grow out of the objective possibili¬ 
ties of the situation. Only a specific type of 
leadership can be thrown up by the given 
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relation of forces. In the given situation, 
the ideological vanguard of the proletariat 
can play a decisive role, guide the course of 
the resolution, only as an integral part of the 
revolutionary democratic leadership. The 
struggle must be conducted vsith a democratic 
program ; the deniands must be democratic ; 
the slogans must express the aspirations of the 
entire democratic mass, composed of all the 
oppressed and exploited (‘lasses. 'Fhe demo¬ 
cratic program is not Socialism ; the demand 
of the democratic masses is not wholesale 
confiscation of private property. Their 
slogan can neither be tile establishment of 
proletarian dictatorship, nor of Soviet Re¬ 
public. 

A dangerous mistake on the part of the 
Communist I’arty of India was the inability 
to differentiate between the leadership and 
the rank and file of the Congress. It failed 
to appreciate the objectively revolutionary 
significance of the Congress. The abusive 
language used in an unbalanced and unwarran¬ 
ted criticism, levelled not only against its re¬ 
actionary leadership, but against the Congress 
as such, naturally prejudiced the nationalist 
rank and file against the Communists. 1 

9 
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was decidedly opposed to the view that the 
National Congress is a counter'-revolutionarj' 
organisation, that it consciously serves as a 
tool of the capitalists. I did not approve of 
the plan of rallying the democratic masses 
in the struggle against Imperialism outside 
the Congress. I categorically rejected the 
absurd theory that the proletariat is the only 
revolutionary class and that the anti-imperi' 
alist struggle could not succeed except under 
their leadership. I deplored the failure to 
appreciate the revolutionary significance of 
the lower middle class and the importance 
particularly of the intelligentsia. I con¬ 
demned demonstrations hostile to the 
Congress, also the effort to persuade the 
workers and peasants to break away from the 
united anti-imperialist front as represented 
by the Congress. 

I am of the opinion that, as a movement, 
the National Congress is of a great revolu¬ 
tionary significance. It commands the con¬ 
fidence of the oppressed and exploited masses, 
that is to say, of the forces of the democratic 
national revolution. It is a great mistake to 
look upon it as a political party of the 
bourgeoisie. The Congress is a coalition of 

10 
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classes. As such, it is bound to be dominated 
by one or the other of its constituent elements. 
Therefore, the danger of its coming 
completely under the influence of the 
bourgeoisie is always there. As a matter of 
fact, it has all along been more or less under 
their influence cxert;ised directly t)r indirectly. 
The result has been that its objective revolu¬ 
tionary potentialities have not been developed. 
But the potentialities remain. The demo¬ 
cratic masses constituting the backbone of 
the Congress must overthrow Imperialism and 
capture the political power necessary for a 
long overdue social transformation. The 
bourgeoisie cannot lead them in that 
revolutionary struggle. They must have a 
different leadership. The Congress can never 
be the party of the bourgeoisie. For, in that 
case, it must cease to be what it is. If the 
reactionary tendency represented by its 
present leadership prevails, the Congress is 
bound to disintegrate. The complete victory 
of the right wing has aggravated that danger, 
I pointed out many years ago. In the 
absence of an alternative leadership, the right 
wing has scored an easy victory. The 
mistaken tactics of the Cominunist Party has 

11 
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contributed largely to this alarming state of 
affairs. 

The National Congress as the organ of 
the anti-imperialist struggle is the creation of 
the democratic masses. It must be wielded 
by the masses for the purpose with which it 
is created. It is the specific form of orga¬ 
nisation which has grown out of the peculiar 
conditions of ^the country. The struggle for 
the overthrow of Imperialism and for the 
establishment of democratic freedom must be 
conducted by a coalition of the oppressed and 
exploited classes. 1’he coalition will natural¬ 
ly be dominated by the most revolutionary 
class which will acquire that position by virtue 
of greater activity, firmer resolution, clearer 
foresight and greater devotion for the com¬ 
mon cause. But the purpose of the tactics 
followed by the Communist Party of India 
was to break up the Congre.s.s, and to create a 
more revolutionary anti-imperialist mass or¬ 
ganisation under the leadership of the prole¬ 
tariat. I opposed that tactics with the argu¬ 
ment that disintegration of the Congress wiU 
be surely followed by demoralisation, and 
that would not be the atmosphere in which 
a new rex’olntionary mass organisation could 
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be built. 1 suggested that the possible dis¬ 
aster must be headed off, that the ideologioal 
vanguard of the proletariat should help the 
crystallisation of the radical democratic forces 
so as to replace the present leadership of the 
Congress. I further argued that the National 
Congress, being the specific form of mass 
organisation grown out of the background of 
a given relation of classes, its possible disinte¬ 
gration would only impose up»)n the conscious¬ 
ly rex’olutionarj'^ Aanguard of the democratic 
masses tht task of rc-croating a similar or¬ 
ganisation. Therefore, J condemned the 
tactics of the Communist Party of India as 
harmful and mischievous. I demanded that 
the ideological vanguayd of the proletariat 
should place before the rank and file t)f the 
Congress the program of democratic national 
revolution, a program which should reflect 
the interests of all the oppressed and exploit¬ 
ed classes. I insisted that no effort should be 
made to impose the maximum program of 
the proletariat—^the program of Socialism 
—on the democratic masses im'olved in the 
anti-imperialist struggle. 1 recommended 
that we should make their program ours. 
The ideological \anguard of the proletariat 

13 
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should press for the realisation of the program 
of democratic revolution because the way to 
the proletarian revolution—^to the establish¬ 
ment of Socialism—will be opened only upon 
the accomplishment of the democratic revolu¬ 
tion. 

I appealed to the Communist Party of 
India to rectify its mistakes. I advised them 
to be realists, to act as Marxists. Mai’xists 
must be guided by the objective realities of 
the situation. I pointed out that several ex¬ 
periences had proved that it was travelling on 
a wrong road; that it had not acquired any 
influence in the mass movement developing 
under the Congress flag. 1 asked it to realise 
the implication of declaring the Congress to be 
a counter-revolutionary organisation. The 
declaration meant that, in its opinion, not 
only were the urban lower middle class 
counter-revolutionary, but the peasants also 
were counter-revolutionaries. There could 
not be any revolution in a country in which 
ninety-five per cent of the population were 
thus characterised. The proletariat constitu¬ 
ting a minute fraction of the Indian people, 
and hardly formed as a class, could not alone 
save the country, The salvation of the toil- 
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ing masses of India as well as the rest of the 
world will ultimately be found in Socialism. 
But the people of India must be led towards 
their salvation stage by stage. Tliere could 
not be a proletarian revolution without the 
proletariat; and in our country, the modern 
proletariat, conscious of its historical mission, 
is still in its infancy. How many even of 
the most advanced workers intelligently want 
Socialism, or understand it? We should not 
idealise the proletariat. Uur vision should 
not be coloured by our imagination. The 
revolutionary zeal of the ideological vanguard 
should not be ascribed to the workers, who 
strike simply for higher wages and other 
minor ameliorations. The numerical weakness 
of the Communist Party is the surest measure 
of the revolutionary class consciousness of 
the proletariat. Judged by that measure, one 
cannot estimate it very high. 

Accomplishment of the task of the 
bourgeois revolution, is indispensably neces¬ 
sary for the creation of political, economic 
and cultural conditions conducive to the 
social emancipation of the proletariat. Other 
exploited classes, primarily the peasantry, are 
also vitally interested in the accomplishment 

15 
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of those initial revolutionary tasks. 'Fhe pro¬ 
letariat must make alliance with them with 
the object of fightin;; for the common 
goal. As long as the revolutionary ^^truggle 
must take place on the basis of a coalition 
of classes, most of which cannot be ex¬ 
pected to accept the program of . Socialism, 
such slogans as “dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat" or “Soviet Republic" are obA'iously 
unsuitable. They are sure tt) repel the forces of 
democratic revolution, thwart the formation 
of the necessary lighting alliance. Such 
slogans isolate the proletariat from the allies 
in the democratic revolution, and place be¬ 
fore the proletariat a task which it can never 
achieve single-handed. I'hus the vain desire 
to quicken the pace of revolution only 
obstructs its development. 'Phat is exactly 
what happened, in consequence of tlie tactics 
recommended by the Sixth Congress of the 
Communist International. 

Ever since 192P, the Communist Party 
carried on the propaganda for political general 
strike as the decisive move in the struggle 
against Imperialism. That was a fantastic 
idea. Suppo.sing that the entire industrial 
proletariat would participate in the strike, 
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what would be the result? A minute frac¬ 
tion of the people will be hurled in a frontal 
attack upon a formidable enemy. Given the 
backwardness of the proletariat, there is little 
groimd for that supposition. General strike 
is the signal for insurrection in highly indus¬ 
trialised countries. In industrially backward 
countries like ours it has little political value. 
To lead the Indian proletariat in a political 
general strike, would be to lead them to a 
disastrous and demoralising defeat. I'here- 
fore, I opposed the idea of a )jolitical general 
strike. 

The proletariat will develop as a class, 
eonscioiis of its historic mission, cquiiiped for 
the purpose, in consequence of the moderni¬ 
sation of the economic life of the country, 
which will be brought about thrtmgh the 
aceompUshnicnt of the long o\crduc tasks of 
the bourgeois revolution. It will acquire the 
political education, ideological foresight, re¬ 
volutionary experience, in course of the 
stn^gle for national freedom and the accom¬ 
plishment of those tasks. In course of that 
struggle, they will win over the confidence 
and capture the leadership of the oppressed 
and exploited masses. From that strategic 
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position it will be able to defend the results of 
the democratic revolution against the usur¬ 
pation by the bourgeoisie. It will be able 
to consolidate political power in a revolution¬ 
ary democratic State based upon the oppress¬ 
ed and exploited masses. It will be able to 
use this revolutionary democratic State as the 
instrument of modernising the economic life 
of the country at a quick tempo. In short, 
the accomplishment of the tasks of the 
bourgeois revolution, in the teeth of the oppo¬ 
sition of the bourgeoisie, by a coalition of the 
oppressed and exploited classes, under the 
hegemony of the ideological vanguard of the 
proletariat, will not entrench Capitalism. It 
will create conditions, political as well as in¬ 
dustrial, for the eventual establishment of 
Socialism. 

A false .sense of loyalty to the Commu¬ 
nist Internatitmal persuaded the Communist 
Party of India to commit a whole series of 
disastrous blunders over a period of eight 
years. I criticised the mechanical view of 
discipline which compelled it to stick to a 
policy which could not possibly be approved 
of by intelligent judgment. 'Fhe resolution 
of tile Communist International which re- 
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coluniended that sterile course was based 
upon inadequate informations, on a wrong 
estimate of the situation in India. The 
leaders of the International cannot guide the 
national sections on the right road imless 
these provide them with correct informations, 
and have the courage to declare a resolution 
erroneous when it does not correspond with 
the realities of the situation. If the Indian 
('oinmunist Party had the courage to declare 
that experience had proved the policy to be 
wrong, the International t^ould surely give 
serious consideration to the matter and rectify 
the mistake. But the Communist Party of 
India could not muster that courage. Cen¬ 
tralisation of leadership does not imply dicta¬ 
tion from above. Discipline does not 
preclude democracy. The principle of demo¬ 
cratic centralisation, underlying the statutes 
of the Communist International, makes 
ample room for independent judgment on 
the part of its national sections. 

To fight for democratic freedom is not 
unworthy of the ideological vanguard of the 
proletariat. Marx himself (hd that. To 
stand in the forefront of the struggle under 
the banner of the democratic national revolu- 
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is no betrayal of the proletarian tisu^e. 
The vast majority of the forces involved in 
the revolution cannot be rallied under the 
banner of Communism. They are marching; 
imder the flag of Nationalism. Tlu' Com¬ 
munists must join them there, if they want 
to influence them, quicken their revolu¬ 
tionary consciousness, dctacli them from the 
present anti-revolutionary leadership, trans- 
forn’i them into a formidable force sme 
overwhelm Imperialisn), and march trium¬ 
phantly forward to revoluti'oni.se society more 
and more profoimdly. 

For holding these view'.s and for criticis¬ 
ing the mistakes of the leaders of the 
Communist International, I was condemned 
as a renegade to Communism, as an agent of 
the bourgeoi.sie, and even as a lackey of 
Imperiali.sm. 

After eight years* bitter experience, the 
disastrous policy was abandoned by the 
Seventh Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national in 1985. Immediately, 1 expressed 
my agreement 'with the resolution of the 
Seventh Congress. 1 wrote to the Inter¬ 
national as well as the Communist Party of 
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India to that effect. Yet, the campaign 
against me continued. Practically all my 
views, condemned previously, have now been 
accepted. Why I am still treated as an 
‘'outcast” and (‘sstigated as a culprit, is 
more than I can say. However, as far as the 
Communist Party is concerned, the change 
appears to be only skin-deep. It has accept¬ 
ed the new line simply because it has been 
recommended by the Communist Inter¬ 
national. But having grown in the tradition 
of ultra-left sectarianism, it is very difficult 
for it t<i appreciate the far-reaching implica¬ 
tions of the new policy. Besides, the new 
approach to the Congress, for example, is 
regarded merely as a policy, l^hc idealisation 
of the proletariat still continues. The social 
character of the impending revolution is still 
not properly estimated. On the other band, 
there is a new orientation regarding the 
bourgeoisie, which is considered to be a 
revolutionary factor. Consequently, there is 
a confusion of ultra-leftist tradition and neo- 
opportunism. This confusion does not 
permit the Communist Party to cany on any 
consistent policy. Now it talks of the Con¬ 
gress as the United anti-imperialist Front ; 
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then again it demands the creation of United 
Front committees of action composed of the 
representatives of Congress Committees, 
Kisan Sabhas, Trade Unions and “other 
mass organisations”. It still dreams of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It proposes 
to build Socialism on the basis of peasant 
proprietorship. Disregarding the demand 
of the peasantry, it plans collectivisation of 
land. Painfully conscious of the qualitatiie 
and quantitative deficiency of the proletariat, 
it includes in that category the land workers 
and the poor peasantry. It preaches 
Socialism to the peasantry, and maintains 
that only Socialist propaganda can rally the 
toiling masses in the struggle against 
Imperialism. It has changed its attitude 
towards the Congress only to the extent of 
not using abusive language. But it stilt 
desires to disintegrate the Congress instead 
of transforming it into a revolutionary 
people’s political party. Its real attitude 
towards the Congress is indicated by the 
insistence upon collective affiliation which, if 
introduced, would make of the Congress a 
loose Federation of diverse organisations with 
conflicting interests, which will surely break 
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down in course of time, so tliat the party of 
the idealised proletariat may appear on the 
scene as the sole leader of the anti- 
imperialist struggle, M'hieh will immediately 
develop into the struggle tor the estahWsh- 
ment of Socialism, of course, through dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat, during the period 
of transition. 

I am sure that the Communist Party of 
India would vehemently dispute these allega¬ 
tions. But at the same time, they would 
continue their crusade against me. This 
curious attitude should provide the clue to 
our diflferences to the unbiassed and 
discerning. If the Communist Party of 
of India is sincere in its new policy, if it is 
capable of outgrowing infantile ultra-leftism, 
and can appreciate the implications of the 
resohition of the Seventh World Congress, 
there will be practically no difference. Its 
insistence on imagi n ary differences only be¬ 
trays some ulterior motive which it is not my 
business to divulge or describe. I shall 
conclude by mentioning one reason and 
perhaps the most fundamental reason, which 
stands in the way to the generally desired 
unity. That reason is lack of independence. 
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Let the Communist Party of India gather 
the courage to think for itself, let it not be 
bound by a false idea of discipline, let it be 
more concerned with facts than with fictions, 
and all our differences wdll disappear. 
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(An open letter to the Members of the 
Communist Jti ternationaJ) 

For some time I have been standing 
before the **sacred Guillotine’* the mad 
application of which is causing such a havoc 
to the International Communist movement. 
I have stood in that position for nearly a 
year, not shuddering with the fear for my 
head, but aghast at the incompetence of 
those who have usurped the leadership of the 
movement, and amazed at the temerity witli 
which this incompetent and irresponsible 
leadership is driving the movement to rack 
and ruin. At last has come my turn, so in¬ 
explicably delayed. At the Tenth Plenum 
of the Executive Committee of the C, I. my 
humble head was demanded by the gentle 
Kuusinen in his characteristic manner of 
shirking responsibility. Referring to my 
latest “crime”—contribution to the press of 
the German Opposition—be wondered if 
after the commission of such a heinous crime 
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one could still deserve to be a comrade of 
those whose views he represented. The 
stage was set for the purpose. The “masses^* 
responded. The prompted cry—“a la 
^fwiWotine” was raised from the obscure corner, 
and f)ne connected with the Communist In¬ 
ternational nearly from its very foundation, 
active in the re\ olutionarv movement for years 

V 

previously, hitherto suspected of and criticised 
for alleged “left deviations,” w'as placed auto¬ 
matically outside the pale of the C. I. After 

some unfounded attacks bv Tjosowskvs and 

■. ■ 

Schubins, obviously with the authority of 
the Russian delegation, Manuilsky clinched 
the affair by damning me as a “renegade.” 
It was a very simple procedure. No evidence 
whatsoever was produced to show how' a tradi¬ 
tional “leftist” has become a right opportu¬ 
nist, how one suddenly becomes a “renegade” 
after more than tw'cnty years’ active service 
to the revolution. Kuusinen simply asserted 
that I proposed the policy of making a block 
w'ith the Indian Nationalist Bourgeoisie, and 
Manuilsky roundly called me a “renegade.” 

This itself may not be sufficiently 
important to arrest the attention of the 
entire International. But it is important, 
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and deserves attention as a symptom of the 
.state of affairs at the top of the movement. 
Therefore, I consider it necessary to place 
before the C. I. the facts of the case. 

The attack upon me suddenly began at 
the Sixth World Congress in which I was 
not present, owing to illnes.s. In his report 
on the Colonial Que.stion Ktiusinen attacked 
me as the father of the so-called theory of 
“de-colonisation.” According b) him, I 
had put forward the view that British 
Imperialism would gradually lead the Indian 
people to freedom. On that allegation 1 was 
characterised in the report as well as in the 
thesis (the tone was modified in the corrected 
stenogramme of the report and final version 
of the thesis) a.s “lackey of imperialism”. 
The characterisation would be perfectly 
correct, had the allegation been proved. 
That, however, was not done, although 
Kuusinen went to the extent of asserting 
that in the columns of the “Vanguard” and 
the “Masses,” ivhich I edited, I had for 
years propagated this “Social democratic 
theory”. The utter unfoundedness of the 
assertion is proi'ed by the files of those 
journals. I challenge anybody to find one 
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single passage in them which beai's out 
Knusinen’s allegation. Tlien, those journals 
were published under my editorship as the 
central organ of the Communist propaganda 
in India from May lflSJ2 to the beginning of 
1928. (I am not responsible for the first eight 
months of 1927 when I was away in China). 
During all that time, 1 was not once censored 
for right deviation. Indeed, criticism niade 
occasionally by minor Mmirades was rather 
from the point of view- groundlessly ascribed 
to me now, namely, overestimating the revo¬ 
lutionary role of the nationalist bourgeoisie. 
In short, for nearly five years the leadership 
of the International considered my point of 
view, on the )V'hole correct ; otherwise I 
should have long ago been removed from the 
position I occupied. Now it is discovered 
that all the time I have been a Social Demo¬ 
cratic lackey of imperialism. Logically, then, 
it must be admitted that until the Sixth Con¬ 
gress, the C. I. had had a wrong point of view 
as regards India. If the report and the 
thesis of the Sixth Congress contain the highest 
wisdom of Leninism, then, as far as the 
(Hilonial, (particularly Indian) question is con¬ 
cerned, Lenin, Zinovieff, Bukharin, Stalin, 
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all in their respective turns, have been anti- 
Tjeninist, Social Democratic lackeys of imperi¬ 
alism. And this is precisely the purport of 
the resolution on the Colonial as well as on 
other questions of the Sixth Congress. They 
represent a serious deviation from the tactical 
teachings of T^enin. Therefore, I expressed 
my disagreement with them. This is one of 
my crimes for which I am sentenced to the 
“Guillotine” of expulsion as a “renegade” 
to Communism. 

To revert to the theorj’ of “de-colonisa- 
tion”, the fatherhood of which is the osten¬ 
sible cause of my victimisation. The unfor¬ 
tunate tenn has a little history. While I 
was awaj’ in China (1927) a new comrade 
from India came to Moscow. In his report 
he emphasised on the rapid development of 
modern industry in India. Sucli a develop¬ 
ment, which all along 1 had pointed out as a 
basic feature of the situation in post-war 
India, inevitably produces tM'o tendencies, 
which must be carefully observed by us for the 
purpose of adjusting our tactic.s to the realities 
of the situation. These tendencies are the 
sharpening of the class antagonism inside the 
nationalist movement, on the one side, and 
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(‘Oinpromise bet^vecn the nationalist bour¬ 
geoisie and foreign imperialism on the other. 
Industrialisation of the eounti’y, even if it 
were done mainly ’with imperialist capital 
(which is not the case in India), is advanta¬ 
geous to the native bourgeoisie. These light 
against imperialism because it obstructs the 
free development of their class. Conse¬ 
quently when imperialism, forced by its inner 
contradictions, permits, e^'en encourages (as 
lately in the ease of India) partial industriali¬ 
sation of a colonial country, the basis of 
antagonism between the native bourgeoisie 
and foreign imperialism narrows down. The 
nationalist united front tends to break up, 
and a new united front of the native bour¬ 
geoisie with foreign imperialism is formed as 
against the working class. In such a situa¬ 
tion, the native bourgeoisie outgrow the pre¬ 
vious state of absolute colonial oppression. 
In summarizing the debate on the report of 
the Indian delegate, Bukharin suggested that 
the Commission set up for examining the 
question should report on the process of such 
“de-colonization’*, (He used the term for 
the first time, evidently in a tentative and 
and relative sense). 
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On ray return I was charged to draft a 
resolution on the basis of the preparatory 
work accomplished by the Coraniissioo. The 
resolution drafted by me, which was never 
formally acicepted (not because there was any 
serious objection to it, but because of the 
waning of interest in the subject), subsequent¬ 
ly became the main weapon against me. It 
was in that document' that all my heresies 
were discovered, when subsequently it be¬ 
came necessary to find ev idence in support 
of a \’erdict already secretly pronounced 
against me for some unknown crime. If the 
document contained the testimony of my 
crime, why was it not published? It was 
never done, because the very document proves 
how atrociously groundless are the allegations 
against me. Space does not permit extensive 
quotation, and I ha\’e not the means to publish 
such a lengthy document. Therefore 1 must 
be content with citing the most vital passages. 
'After analysing the economic conditions 
of the country and giving facts marking 
the new tendencies of post-war colonial 


1. This ddcumeiit is not in my possession^ but must be 
found in the archives of CounDunist Intemational. Vidt 
the "Freftce to this book. 
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exploitation, I came to - tlic following 
conclusion; 

“Imperialism must proceed very cautious¬ 
ly in this new path which is as likely to lead it 
out of the post-war crisis, as to destruction. 
The implication of the new policy is gradual 
“de-colonisation” of India which will be allow¬ 
ed eventually to evolve out of the state of 
“dependency” to “Dominion Status”. The 
Indian bourgeoisie, instead of being kept 
down as a potential rh'al, will be granted 
partnership in the economic development of 
the country under the hegemony of Imperialist 
finance. From a backward agricultural colo¬ 
nial possession, India will become a modern 
industrial countrv'—member of “the British 
Commonwealth of free nations.” India i.s in a 
process of “dc-eolonination” in so Far as the 
policy, forced upon Imperialism by tlie post¬ 
war crisis of capitalism, abolishes the old, anti¬ 
quated forms and methods of colonial exploita¬ 
tion in favour of new foims and neu' methods. 
'ITie force,s of production which were so far 
denied the possibilities of normal grow’th, are 
unfettered. The very basis of national 
et'onomy changes. Old class relations are re¬ 
placed by new class relations. The basic 
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industry, agriculture, stands on the verge of 
a revolution . . . ; the native bourgeoisie ac¬ 
quire an ever increasing share in the control of 
the economic life of the country. These 
changes in the economic sphere have their 
political reflex. The unavoidable process of 
gradual “dc-colonisation” has in it the germs 
of the disruption of the empire. 

“The Indian bourgeoisie outgrow the 
state of absolute colonial suppression. ... In 
order to stabilise its economic basis, strengthen 
its position in India, British imperialism is 
obliged to adopt a policy which cannot be put 
into practice without making certain conces¬ 
sions to the Indian bourgeoisie. These con¬ 
cessions are not conquered by the nationalist 
bourgeoisie. They are gifts (reluctant, but 
obligatory) of imperialism. Therefore, the 
process of “de-colonisation” is parallel to the 
process of the “de-revolution ization of the 
nationalist bourgeoisie.” 

It is obvious from the above quotation (of 
course only for the unprejudiced readers) that 
the term “de-colonization” is used tentatively 
by way of indicating a tendency, and relative¬ 
ly, only in connection with the bourgeoisie 
who constitute a very small fraction of the 
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eatire population. Nowhere is it stated that 
the tendency affects the entire people. Much 
less is it even implied that there is the least 
possibility of the Indian people being free with 
the sanction of imperialism. On the contrary, 
it is clearly asserted that the process of certain 
improvement in the condition of the bour¬ 
geoisie is the result of a plan to intensify the 
exploitation of the nation as a whole. Never¬ 
theless, this is the cross on which 1 was cruci¬ 
fied before the Sixth Congress of the C. I. 

Now about the perverse love that accord¬ 
ing to Kuusinen 1 have suddenly developed for 
the Nationalist bourgeoisie. Here again my 
entire past record ever since the Second Con¬ 
gress of the C. I. (1920) gives lie to the asser¬ 
tion made by Kuusinen. In the Second Con¬ 
gress I disagreed with Lenin about the role of 
the bourgeoisie in the colonial revolutionary 
movement. My views on the question are re¬ 
corded in the thesis adopted by the Second 
Congress as supplementary to those drafted by 
Lenin. I can simply ask everybody who 
wants to judge me on the basis of my own 
views and actions, to read my writings. In 
the draft-resolution referred to above 1 wrote 
in September, 1927: 
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**A11 these factors taken together deter¬ 
mine the character of the Indian Nationalist 
bourgeoisie. They are no longer a revolu¬ 
tionary force. Not only from the point of 
view of the internal conditions of India, but 
also &om the point of view of present world 
conditions, the Indian bourgeoisie are rallied 
on the side of counter-revolution. They can¬ 
not and do not lead or participate in the 
struggle for national freedom (completely out¬ 
side the British empire) . . . Indian revolution 
must still realise the program of bour¬ 
geois democracy, but it is no longer a bour¬ 
geois revolution ; because it can ^d will suc¬ 
ceed only by breaking the bound of capitalist 
society.*’ 

Still the Tenth Plenum of the Inter¬ 
national Executive puts me outside the pale 
of the C.I. on the ground that I advocated the 
opportunist policy of a block with the nation¬ 
alist bourgeoisie. The present leadership of 
the International obviously has a very low 
opinion about the intelligence of the rank and 
file. In the Tenth Plenum a new charge 
could be brought against me—writing in the 
press of the Brandlerist renegades (Opposition 
to the Communist Party of Germany). This 
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made the thing easier for the ruling clique. It 
was no longer necessary to examine what was 
written ; the fact that it was written in the 
Opposition Press was enough to damn the 
writer, irrespective of what he actually 
wrote. 

Kuusinen made a feeble effort to answer 
my criticism of the resolution of tlie Sixth 
Congress, and of the catastrophic, ultra-left, 
sectarian. Trotskyist line followed ()n the 
strength of that resolution. What he did, 
however, was not to reply to iny criticism. That 
he could not do, for mv criticism consisted 
mostly of pointing out facts proving that the 
Sixth Congress resolution was based upon a 
false interpretation of the situation. He 
simply distorted what I said. He did not 
quote me. He simply told the Plenum what 
he read in iny writing. In an article to the 
organ of the German Opposition I had pointed 
out that just when the Swaraj Party was 
putting up a parliamentary resistance to im¬ 
perialist autocracy in connection with the 
Public Safety Bill, a manifesto of the C.I. 
ended with the slogan : “Down with Impe¬ 
rialism : Down with the Swaraj Party.” To 
point out the tactical blunder of issuing the 
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slogan at the moment, did not mean that 1 con¬ 
sidered the Swaraj Party as friendly to Com- 
Riiinisin. On the contrary, for years, I had 
combated the illusion entertained by the C.I. 
leadership regarding the revolutionary role of 
the Swaraj Party. Here, again, 1 can only 
refer to the records for evidence. Unable to 
jti.stify the grievous mistake of issuing such a 
stupid slogan against the Swaraj Party at that 
very unfortunate moment, Kuusinen resorts 
to the cheap demagogy of ascribing to me 
opportunist illusion about the Swaraj Party. 
For example, he goes to tlie extent of 
a.sserting that I have now *’re-baptized the 
Swarajists as Independents”. If he were 
honest in his manner of conducting a political 
discussion, he would not make such absurd 
as.%rtion ; for, nowhere is there the 
lea.st ground for it. The nationalist bour¬ 
geoisie cannot be effectively exposed in their 
compromising role by simply shouting .stupid, 
provocative slogans. For this purpose, the 
Communists must follow the policy of class 
differentiation. The petty bourgeois masses 
must be supported in their revolt against 
the reformist leadership of the big bour¬ 
geoisie, notwithstanding that this revolt is 
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often weak and vacillating. And precisely on 
this crucial point the present line of the C. I. 
goes far over the head of the situation. The 
policy of isolating ourselves on the Olympian 
heights of sectarianism drives the petty bour¬ 
geois masses in the direction of Fascism. The 
Indian experts of the C.I. apparatus would do 
well to observe this dangerous tendency of the 
situation. A Leninist policy of United Front 
would have transformed the petty bourgeois 
League of Independence into a powerful 
weapon to develop the revolution. This is a 
valuable lesson of the experience in China. 
Kuusinen^s incoherent philippics against me do 
not in the least change the tragic fact that the 
present leadership of the C.I. advised the 
young, inexperienced Communists in India to 
withdraw into their very small shell, precisely 
when the petty bourgeois masses were coming 
towards the working class, to be led in the 
national revolutionary struggle. Kuusinen 
could not possibly dispute the fact that the 
petty bourgeois masses “remain revolution¬ 
ary”, but he would not have anything to do 
with their organisations nor woidd he permit 
the proletariat to establish any organisational 
connection with them. Mv criticism of this 
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sectarianiffloa is interpreted as a demand for an 
opportunist block with the entire bourgeoisie. 
The Sixth Congress attributed to me a 
Social Democratic theory without presenting 
before the International the document in 
which the heresy is supposed to be contained. 
Not being present at the Congress, I could not 
defend my position, and explain my point of 
view as it really is. Soon after the report and 
resolutions of the Congress were published, I 
submitted to the Executive Committee of the 
C.I. a comprehensive statement of my views.* 
The statement also contained the criticism of 
Kuusinen’s report and disagreement with the 
tactical line laid down by the Sixth Congress 
on the basis of that report. Why did not the 
International Executive publish that docu¬ 
ment ? If it contained the evidence of 
opportunist deviation on my part, its publica¬ 
tion would have been sufficient to condemn 
me. It is another long document. Is it not 
logical to believe that the present leadership 
of the C.I. suppressed the document, because 
they are not able to dispute the facts and argu¬ 
ments stated therein proving the incorrectness 
of the report and thesis of the Sixth Congress ? 

2. See tbe followinf; chapter, 
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The two main deviations attributed to me 
contradict eaeh other. I could not possibly 
maintain them both unless I were a lunatic. 
To point out that the Indian bourgeoisie are 
outgrowing the condition of absolute colonial 
suppression, is not a Social Democratic devia¬ 
tion. On my part, I simply point out a ten¬ 
dency which characterises the situation. The 
term “de-colonization” is a secondary issue. 
A Marxist must deal in tacts, not in terms and 
catch-phrases. The point at issue at the Sixth 
Congress is whether the forms and methods of 
colonial exploitation in the post-war period of 
capitalist decline must necessarily be the same 
(are the same) as in the pre-war days of 
capitalist prosperity and expansion. I main¬ 
tain they are not. This I proved exhaustively 
in the statement on the discussion of the 
Indian question in the Sixth Congress. If I 
maintain this point of view, I cannot possibly 
advocate a policy of block with the nationalist 
bourgeoisie, unless I proposed a counter¬ 
revolutionary block, and I have not yet been 
accused of having done so. What I proposed 
and still propose, is that in the given 
conditions, Indian Communists must take 
the initiative in organising the broadest 
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possible United Front of all the oppressed and 
exploited social elements under the hegemony 
of the proletariat, with a revolutionary demo¬ 
cratic programme, to conduct the fight simul¬ 
taneously on two fronts—against foreign im¬ 
perialism and the native bourgeoisie. The 
resolution of the Sixth Congress, in principle, 
does not reject such united front ; but practi¬ 
cally does so by prohibiting the Communists to 
enter into any multi-class party. I’he resolu¬ 
tion is full of glaring contradictions. On the 
one hand, it is maintained that imperialist ex¬ 
ploitation of the entire nation is intensified ; 
on the other hand, it is stated that the nation¬ 
alist bourgeoisie are counter-revolutionary. 
Why have these deserted the struggle against 
imperialism ? Obviously the latter is somehow 
accommodating them within the framework 
of colonial exploitation of the country as a 
whole. If they are still as oppressed as ever, 
and there is no prospect of their position being 
improved, they mu.st remain a revolutionary 
factor. So, behind the radical phrases of the 
present leadership there still lurks the shadow 
of past opportunism. Ultra-leftism is likely 
to degenerate into opportunism any day when 
put to severe revolutionary test. If the 
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Quixotic Soviet Republic of India is not 
realised through the magic method of mouth¬ 
ing catch-phrases, the pendulum may swing 
again to the other extreme, and the policy of 
opportunist alliance with the counter-revolu¬ 
tionary nationalist bourgeoisie,'' be revived.' 

The crimes attributed to me 1 have not 
committed. My offence is that I lay claim to 
the right of independent thinking, and this is 
not permissible in the present critical period 
through which the C,I. is passing. I was not 
declared a “renegade” and placed outside the 
pale of the official International, so long as T 
did not speak out my disagreement. The gag 
of silence was imposed upon me, the all-mighty 
apparatus depriving me of all the means 
of expression. In other words, for the 
unpardonable crime of independent think¬ 
ing, I would ha\'e been quietly buried into 

Up to 1 had to r'ombat the idea that the 

nationalist bourgeolide was a revolutionary class, and tliere- 
fore the Cominimi^ts must make an alliance with them* 
After four years of fruitfully correct policy, the pendulum 

towards extreme leftism. When that happened, I 
was afraid that before loiif? the swing may be again to the 
other direction. What was feared ia actually happening to¬ 
day. We are again hearing about the "revolutionary r61e of 
the nationalist bonrgeoifiie," I do not knerw if the leaders 
of the have actually reverted to this view. Some of 

their rndian followers, however, ore preaching it to-day, 
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oblivion, had 1 not dared raise niy voice. But 
the duty of a revolutionarj’^ sometimes trans¬ 
gresses the narrow limits of arbitrary discipline, 

, . , I was placed in a position where I found it 
was my revolutionary duty to join the Opposi¬ 
tion against tbc present leadership which is 
ruining the International. 

I disagree with all the resolutions of the 
Sixth Congress, not only with that on the 
Indian Question. If the mistake were on one 
particular question, it might be advisable to 
wait hoping that it would be corrected in 
course of time. But the mistaken line pur¬ 
sued in India is hut a small part of a huge 
blunder. Therefore, it is not permissible to 
keep quiet. I'he International is in a crisis 
which is manifested by the composition and 
exercise of its leadership. 
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In thk VT World Congress of the C.I.* 


The polemit.' u^^ainst t)ic so-called theory 
of “dc-(*olomsation” cast a sliadow of unreality 
over tJie otherwise high class discussion of the 
Indian question in the VI World Congress of 
the Communist International. Therefore, it 
is necessary to begin with a few remarks about 
this theory ; more correctly, about the scare¬ 
crow of this so-called theory. 

I do not propose to answer the polemics 
of Comrade Ktnisinen and others. It will not 
be possible to correct the inaccuracies of facts 
cited in Comrade Kuusinen’s report within the 
limits of this short statement. If necessary, I 
will be prepared to do so in a future occasion. 
For the present it is sufficient to observe that 
Comrade Kiiusinen was not well-advised as 
regards facts. It is not the picture of India of 
1928, but of a quarter of a century ago, that 
he drew before the Congress. This he was 
bound to do because of his admitted “lack of 


WriHen in 19M—M. N. R. 
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the necessary knowledge of the entire sub¬ 
ject’’. But he was certainly extravagant in 
imagination, if he sought to accuse rnc of 
having ever maintained, openly or by implica¬ 
tion, that imperialism under any circumstance 
could he a progressive factor in the colonies. 
Happily, in the corrected version of liis con¬ 
cluding speech he emphatically stated that he 
did not identify “this false theory (of de- 
eolonization) of our comrades” with the 
“apologj' of 1 ‘olonial regime made by the 
lackeys of imperialism”. This eleventh hour 
statement, however, does not alter the fact 
that in his report he asserted that the comrades 
who maintained that there was a change in the 
economic policy of the British Imperialism in 
India, “even visualise de-colonization of India 
by British Imperialism”. This is a misread¬ 
ing and misinterpretation of what I wrote even 
in this connection. The very passage quoted 

bv Comrade Kuusinen to condemn me as an 
+ 

apologist of imperialism, proves that I do not 
hold the opinion that “British Imperialism will 
lead the Indian people by hand to freedom”. 
What I pointed out was that, owing to the 
decay of capitalism in the metropolLs, im¬ 
perialism is obliged to find means and methods 
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o£ exploiting India more intensively, and is 
thereby creating a situation which weakens its 
very foundations. 

Conurade Kuusiuen asks : If it is so, why 
is British Imperialism doing such a thing ? This 
is a very simple way of looking at the situ¬ 
ation. It is trying to understand the opera¬ 
tion of capitalism (in its highest stage of 
imperialism) separated from its inner con¬ 
tradictions. In the liglit of such simple logic 
Marx also becomes ridiculous by virtue of 
having said that capitalism creates its own 
grave-digger. If the capitalist inode of pro¬ 
duction lays down the conditions for Socialism, 
why did the bourgeoisie introduce it into 
society? These apparent contradictions are 
explained by Marxian dialectics. 

To have a corre<;t appreciation of the 
situation, it is necessary to distinguish between 
the subjective and the objective forces operat¬ 
ing upon it. British Imperialism does not 
wish to lose an iota of its power in India. This 
is the subjective factor which has very great 
significance. But it alone is not decisive. 
The objective factor, that is, what, in the given 
situation, is possible for the British bour¬ 
geoisie to do to maintain their domination in 
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India and the effect of what they do, re¬ 
acts upon the subjective force. 

If the subjective were the decisi\'e factor, 
there would never be a revolution, for the 
ruling class would never want to abdicate its 
power. There is, of course, the opposing 
subjective which wants to overthrow the exist¬ 
ing order. But its wish alone is not sufficient. 
It can be realised when other objective forces 
arc in operation in the situation. The de¬ 
generation of the ruling class, the decay of the 
established system of production and the de¬ 
composition of its state-power are the objective 
conditions for a successful revolution. The 
establishment, by a close analysis of fachs, that 
these objective conditions are maturing in 
India, in spite of the desire of British Im¬ 
perialism, does not prove, as Comrade 
Kuusinen said, that “our conception of nature 
of the imperialist colonial politics should be 
revised”. On the contrary, Marxist and 
Leninist conception of the nature of imperial¬ 
ism does not exclude the maturing of condi¬ 
tions indicating degeneration, disorganisa¬ 
tion and decay of imperialism as preliminary to 
its final overthrow. Otherwise it would not 
be a revolutionary conception of the dynamics 
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of the Niliiation, but a static view without any 
perspective. 

As is evident from the very passages quot¬ 
ed by Comrade Kuusinen, I used the term “de¬ 
colonization” (within inverted commas, be¬ 
cause it is not my creation) in the sense tliat 
imperialist power is undermined in India creat¬ 
ing conditions for its successful revolutionary 
overthrow. India is a colony of the classical 
type. She will never cease to be a colony 
until British power is overthrown by revolu¬ 
tionary means. No compromise (however far- 
reaching) between the Indian bourgeoisie and 
the British imperialists will give real freedom 
to the Indian people. These arc all truisms. 
But it is also true that India of to-day is not 
the India of a quarter of a century ago. It is 
simply ignoring facts to maintain that the 
Indian bourgeoisie to-day is economically as 
suppressed and politically as oppressed as 
twenty years ago. To recognise the fact that, 
simultaneously, in spite of, and with the 
sanction of Imperialism, India is now travelling 
on a path of economic development closed to 
her previously, is not a \iolation of the 
Marxist-Leninist conception of the nature of 
imperialism. On the contrary, such develop- 
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ments are not foreign to this nature. Indeed, 
I^enin did presage such developments in- the 
colonies towards the latest stages of imperialist 
domination. In showing the evergrowing 
parasitic character of imperialism he approv¬ 
ingly quoted the following from Schulre- 
Gavernitz : “Europe will shift the burden of 
physical toil—^first agricultural and mining, 
then of heavy industrj'^—on the black races and 
will remain itself at leisure in the occupation of 
bond-holder, thus paving the way for the 
economic and later, the political emancipa¬ 
tion of the coloured races.” {Jmperia^iswi). 

What, after all, is Imperialism? It is 
the domination and the exploitation of the 
backward races by the bourgeoisie of other 
capitalist eountries. It is so, as far the 
colonies are eoneemed. Imperialism, as a 
whole, has much wider scope. That, however, 
does not directly concern us here. For the pur¬ 
pose of dominating and exploiting the colonial 
people the self-same methods are not, cannot 
be, applicable always. The object of the im¬ 
perialist rulers is to get the greatest 
possible profit out of the colonies. How 
this profit is derived, is immaterial. The 
way British finance-capital gets profit 
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out of Its Canadian and Australian 
possessions is different from tbe way it does the 
same from the East and West African colo¬ 
nies. The nietliods of exploitation applied in 
these are again not the same as in India. The 
change takes place not only from jilace to place 
but from time to time as well. The methods of 
deriving profits from Canada or Australia to¬ 
day are not the same as they were previously. 
There is no reason why the same change should 
not take place in India, if the interests of im¬ 
perialism demand it, or the exigencies of im¬ 
perialism force it. 

Instead of considering imperialism as 
something unchangeable, static, a Marxist 
should examine it dialectically. By doing that 
we shall find its weakness more clearly, and 
thus be able to fight it more effectively. In 
this examination one should not sqiiibblc over 
the exact number of proletariat and blast 
furnaces in India. What is to be established 
is the general tendency. Is India politically 
and economically exactly in the same position 
as twenty-five years ago ? Can the means and 
methods of exploitation applied at the period 
meet the present requirement of British Im¬ 
perialism ? Has there been any inner change 
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in the position of British Imperialism which 
forces it to adopt new means and methods of 
deriving profits from India? Is post-war im¬ 
perialism in the position to continue colonial 
exploitation in the pre-war forms? These 
am the vital questions to be answered ; and 
the correct answer could be found only in an 
unprejudiced examination of facts of the situ¬ 
ation, as it is. 

Obviously the crux of the question is the 
internal condition of British capitalism. This 
was hardly touched in the discussion of the 
Indian question in the Congress. 

Colonial politi cs suitable to the interests 
4>f British capitalism before the War, cannot 
meet the situation in which British capitalism 
find itself to-day in consequence of the war. 
Modern empires are built on capital exported 
from the metropolis. Britain’s ability to ex¬ 
port capital depends primarily on the condition 
of the industries at home. Therefore, an 
analysis of the economic situation in Britain 
should be the starting point of a serious dis¬ 
cussion of the Indian question. 

Capital is exported from a country when 
it is “over-developed”, that is, when all the 
accumulated surplus cannot be invested there 
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at a stilHcient profit. Investment in 
countries where capital iKS scarce, price of 
land relatively small, wages are low and raw 
materials are cheap, brings higher profits. 
(I.ienm, ImperiaHsm). How is the position 
of Britain to*day as regards export of capital? 
Is she in the position to export sufficiently 
large amounts of capital ? If the facts 
gi\c an affirmati\'c answer to this ques¬ 
tion, ‘then we may not look to a far- 
reaching change in the imperialist policy. 
For, in that case, imperialism will be still in 
its "normal’^ condition. But a different 
picture in Britain will necessarily mean a 
readjustment in imperial relations. 

It is an established fact that Britain 
to-day suflPers from under-production. Her 
actual production is much lower than her pro¬ 
ductive capacity. In other words, Britain 
produces much less than she cpiild produce. 
This forced limitation of production has been 
caused by the shrinkage of market as a result 
of the war and growth of industries in other 
countries. Since the conclusion of the war, 
the total volume of British exports has never 
exceeded 80 p.c. of the pre-war level. In 
contrast to this the British export trade 
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expanded uninterruptedly, during the period 
of 1880 to 1913. And it was in that period 
of prosperity that the empire was built up 
and consolidated. Kxpanding export of 
manufactured goods (and by far the largest 
portion of Britain’s export has always been 
inaTuifactured goods) was the main channel 
for the export of capital which in its turn 
founded and cemented the enjpire. There¬ 
fore, a decline of the export trade is bound to 
affect the solidity of the empire, unless some 
either means are found to (‘oiinteract the weak¬ 
ness resulting therefrom, lu other words, 
the colonial policy evolved in the period of 
proi^erity no longer suits imperialist interests 
when the conditions on which the policy was 
based, have changed. The colonies acquired 
and kept as reserve during the period of 
prosperity, should now be so exploited as to 
make up for the decline in the home country. 

What will be the result of the policy, 
whether it will not defeat the very object 
with which it is launched, ls a different ques¬ 
tion. The point at issue here is that changed 
conditions in the metropolis render the conti¬ 
nuation of the old methods of colonial exploi¬ 
tation disadvantageous, and force upon the 
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imperialist bourgeoisie a new policy irrespec¬ 
tive of what they would rather prefer. 

On the question of the ultimate conse¬ 
quence of this policy, my contention is and 
has been that it will create conditions which 
will facilitate the disruption of the empire. 
To deduce from this Marxist contention that 
I am of the opinion that the British bour¬ 
geoisie will willingly “de-colonise** India, is 
simply^ absurd—wilful misrepresentation. 
What I said, and what can be main¬ 
tained without slightly violating the 
Marxist-T^eninist views of imperialism, is 
that what undermines imperialist monopoly 
and absolutism, inevitably operates as a 
“de-colonising” force as far as India is 
concerned. 

Now, if the fall in Britain's export trade 
were a temporary phenomenon, then, it could 
not produce far-reaching consequences. So 
it is necessary to examine more closely the 
nature and extent of the present crisis of 
British capitalism. Authoritative capitalist 
economists themselves have admitted that it 
is not a passing phenomenon. It is admitted 
that the present crisis cannot be overcome in 
the ‘normal’ course of events. For example, 
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the Liberal Industrial Inquiry Committee in 
its report, published a few months ago, 
remarks : “Our exports have been obstinate¬ 
ly stagnant in the post-war period and show 
no clear signs of any big recovery in the 
near future. The ominous nature of the 
situation becomes miire e\’ident when it is 
known that tliis admittedly permanent decline 
affects jiarticularly the key-industries, namely, 
coal, iron and steel, cotton and ship-build¬ 
ing; and these industries supply more than 
half of Britain’s export trade.” Discussing 
the depression in these key-industries the 
Liberal Industrial Inquiry Committee 
observes: “We cannot be sure that our 
staple trades will re\'ivc to their old dimen¬ 
sions”. The gra\e significance of this situa¬ 
tion can be fully judged %vhen it is kept in 
mind that “these staple industries were the 
chief contributors to our export trade; and 
their expansion in the last century was the 
basis of our national development as a 
foreign trading and foreign investing nation.” 

(Ibid), 

Similar opinions testifying to the perma- 
nenee of industrial depression in Britain are 
forthcoming from other equally competent 
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stouTces. So, not being a passing pheno¬ 
menon, it is bound to produce abiding conse¬ 
quences, The situation is particularly preg¬ 
nant, for the process of decay has attacked 
the most vital spots, precisely those indus¬ 
tries whose development contributed to 
Britain’s growth as a foreign-investing (that 
is, imperialist) nation. 

LfCt us examine the conseqiiences of this 
basic fact, in some details. The condition 
for the export of capital from a given country, 
is its possession of more capital than can be 
invested at home at a sufficiently high rate 
of profit. The period in which this condi¬ 
tion obtained in Britain, coincided with the 
period of gigantic expansion of export trade. 
Between 1880 and 1018 the total amount of 
British capital invested abroad, increased 
from 800 million pounds to 8,500 million 
pounds. Industrial prosperity at home led to 
enormous accumulation of capital all of which 
could not be profitably absorbed inside the 
country. It was so much so that since the 
eighties of the last century the amount of 
capital exported from Britain rose steadily 
every year till in 1908 it exceeded the amount 
invested at home. Ever since 1908 the ratio 
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of capital exported to that invested at home 
increased year by year, until the war disturb¬ 
ed the situation. Of the total capital issues 
in London in the period between 1908 and 
1918, about three quarters were for overseas 
investment. In the year immediately before 
the war broke out, the amount of capital 
exported by Britain was approximately 150 
million pounds, whereas 36 millions were 
invested at liome. 

The picture ('[iange.s after the war. 
The volume of overseas investment (includ¬ 
ing colonial) show'ed a decrease absolutely, 
and what is very important for our analysis, 
relatively to home investment. According to 
the editor of the Jilconomist, Layton, (in his 
evidence before the Colwyn Committee on 
National Debt and Taxation) the total amount 
of capital exported in the five years preceding 
the war, was 863 million pounds in contrast 
to 466 millions in the same period after the 
war. Post-war annual foreign issues amount¬ 
ed to 183 million pounds in contrast to the 
average 200 millions during the years imme¬ 
diately preceding the war. The proportion 
of the total issues meant for overseas invest¬ 
ment was 88 per cent in 1912, 62 per cent in 
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1924' and 81 per cent in 1927. The tendency 
is to fall further on. 

One step further in the examination, and 
we reach the source of the disease. Obvious¬ 
ly, Britain cxj>orts less capital because in the 
post-war years she no longer possesses so much 
surplus capital as before the war. In other 
words, since the war, in Britain, capital 
accumulates at a declining rate. It is not 
possible to find the exact extent of this 
decline. On the strength of several estimates 
made by competent authorities, the Colwyn 
Committee came to the conclusion that the 
total of the national savings of Britain in 1924 
was approximately 475 million pounds as 
against 375 in 1913. Considering the fall in 
the value of money the figure should have 
been 850 to maintain the pre-war level. As 
it is, it sh<»ws a drop of over 80 p.c. in the rate 
of accumulation. “The real savings exhibit 
a decline which may amount in present money 
values to something like 150 to 200 million 
pounds a year.” (Report of the Colvoyn 
Committee). Now, the need.s of the home 
industry (refitting of the old, and starting of 
new to make up for the incurable slump in 
the old) absorb such a large proportion of 
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the depleted accumulation that the surplus 
for export gets smaller. Thus, the very 
roots of the British imperialist structure are 
in a state of decay. This must affect the 
entire structure, and the imperialist bour¬ 
geoisie must make a desperate effort to find 
new means to support the undermined edifice. 
Tn their frantic effort to stabilise a tottering 
structure they u'ill hasten its collapse. 
Nevertheless, they must make the effort, 

otherwise they would not be what t}ie\' arc— 

« 1 

they would not be bourgeoisie. 

The decline of the raU- of accumulation 
together with the increased demand for home 
consumption leaves very little capital for 
export. The following table illustrates tbe 
situation as compared with what it was before 
the war. 





1927 



(in miflionV of pounds) 


Total isaueb 


475 

450.8 

Home investment 

40.7 


B14.6 

Fixported 


12.S 

in5.2 


Presently it will be shown that the figures 

* * 

of foreign issues in these years do not repre¬ 
sent the actual amount of capital exported, 
which is I'erj' much less. 
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With this knowledge of inner conditions 
of British capitalism one can explain why the 
flow of British capital to India subsided since 
1928. The fact that the British capital export¬ 
ed to India was reduced year after year until 
it reached an insignificant level, does not 
prove the hostility of the British bourgeoisie 
to any change of economic policy in India. 
The slackening in the tempo of industrial 
development is due to the fact that British 
imperialism is not in a position to provide the 
capital required for it. Its scheme is to mobi¬ 
lise the capital resources of India for the pur¬ 
pose. This is a very dangerous adventure; the 
imperialist bourgeoisie must go slowly. There 
is, however, no change in the policy. There 
cannot be any change; for the policy is not 
the choice of the imperialist bourgeoisie. 
Inner contradictions of capitalism accentuated 
by changed conditions, have forced it upon 
them. Lenin wrote: “Capitalism, in its 
imperialist phase, arrives at the threshold of 
complete socialisation of production. To 
some extent it causes the capitalists, whether 
they like it or not, to enter a new 
social order, which marks the transition 
&om free competition to the socialisation of 
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production.’* (Imperialism). 'As the capitalist 
mode of production, in course of its develop¬ 
ment, creates the basis of socialist society, so 
it is also possible that imperialism in its last 
stages, is forced to adopt such methods and 
forms of colonial exploitation, as strike a 
death-blow to the very colonial regime. 

In consequence of the fact that in the 
post-^var years capital has been accumulating 
in the possession of the British bourgeoisie 
at a declining rate, they are obliged to export 
capital in dt creasing amounts. The check 
of the flow of capital to India in last years is 
a reflection of this general decrease in the 
export of capital from Britain. The Leered 
Industrial Inquiry Committee reports ; ^‘that 
the margin which remains available for mak¬ 
ing fresh investments abroad, is materially 
lower than it used to be. In the last four 
years our surplus for foreign investments has 
been fully 100 millions per annum less, not 
only than it was before the war but also than 
it was so lately as 1922-28”. As the British 
bourgeoisie were obliged to devote the reduc¬ 
ed exportable surplus, in the flrst place, to 
retain their most vulnerable sections of the 
imperial front, very little was left for India. 
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Thiiii fact, while immediately a check to the 
tempo of i^ustrial development in India, 
renders the necessity of industrialising India 
more imperative. For, the whole Imperial 
structure will crumble, unless the British 
bourgeoisie can find new sources of profit to 
set off the present decline in the rate of acexi- 
mulation of capital at home. India provides 
such a source if subjected to new forms of 
exploitation. I'lie gap created by the indus¬ 
trial decay at home absorbs an ever-increas¬ 
ing portion of income from abroad. These, 
in their turn, have also decreased. “Our 
income from overseas investments was serious¬ 
ly impaired by the inroads which M'ere made 
in these investments during the war in order 
to pay for munitions and necessary supplies 
from overseas.” {Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
Committee Report), The report also testifies 
to a considerable fall in the real value of the 
income from shipping—another main source 
of income &om abroad. 'Phen, the operation 
of inter-allied war-debt payment leaves a 
debit account against Britain. 

Fall of export has swollen the adverse 
balance of British foreign trade to very large 
dimensions. On the other hand, the income 
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from external Mnirces, with which the adverse 
balance of trade is met, has also decreased in 
real value. The position as comjwed to the 
pre-war year is as foHow's : 


Advefsc Trade 

19U 

1922 

(in 

im ms 

millicnh of pounda) 

1 

im 

balance 

Net income from ex* 

15H 

171 

195 

41U 

384 

475 

892 

ternal sonrees 

Net surplus avail¬ 
able for reinvest- 

m 

m) 

373 


488 

468 

4B8 

ment abroad 

ibi 

iS9 

178 

HG 

34 

1 

96 


'I'his table show’s that ^vh^lc the adverse 
ti'ade balance has increased by nearly 150 per 
cent since 1913 , the increase in the net income 
from abroad has been only 37 %. The con¬ 
sequence of this disparity is a very serious 
inroad upon Britain’s position as a foreign- 
in^’esting, that is, imperialist country. For, 
this alarmingly declining “surplus is the true 
measure of the net increase of our ownersliip 
of capital abroad.” {Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
Committee Report). The slight recovery in 
the last year does not represent the reality of 
the situation. The adverse trade balance is 
slightly decreased not as result of an increased 
export, but of reduced import. Then the 
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small increase of export in J927 does not even 
make up |ir the heavy drop in the previous 
year. In*ed the two years’ average touches 
the lowest level of export. Further British 
imports being chiefly ravr materialSj their 
reduction will mean a fiuther fall of export in 
the next year. 

From the above facts it is evident that 
Britain’s ability to export capital has become 
very limited. Nevertheless, new foreign 
issues in London since 192.5 show a tendency 
to increase. This is a new problem: Where 
does the capital come from? The following 
table illustrates the anomalous situation. 

]ft22 1923 1924 1925 1926 192T 
(Jn millioTis of pounds) 

Net Siurplii^i from 

abroad 1TB B6 54 -12 U 

Actual foreign isaiieft 1S5 IM 134 SB 112 

This table shows that until 1928 the 
foreign issues were within the limits of the 
exportable surplus. Since then the limits 
have been exceeded. This could have been 
done either by depriving the home industries 
of necessary capital or by transference to 
other centres of w^orld finance (mainly New 
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York) of foreign bonds held in fjondon. If 
the former was the case, then it would prove 
that the parasitic nature of imperialism has 
developed to the extent of eating into its own 
vitals. But it could not be entirely .so, for 
such large amount of capital could not be sent 
abroad except through an increase of the ex¬ 
port trade, which has not been the case in the 
last years. So the new foreign issues, at least 
the major portion of them, in the last years, 
must have represented transference of 
foreign securities, and, therefore, were the 
measures not of an in<Tease hut decrease of 
Britain’s ownership of capital abroad. The 
ominous nature of the increasing foreign 
issues becomes still more evident wiien it is 
known that according to the calculation of 
Kindersley, President of the National Savjng.s 
Committee, made on the basis of informatioD.s 
received from 60 British banks and 160 
British companies, only >i6 minum pounds 
imre available in 7.927 for the purpose of in¬ 
vestment both at home and abroad. On the 
strength of all these facts it can be concluded 
that since 1924 British capital invested abroad 
has decreased by well over 800 millions. 

Now, let us see, how the alarmingly 
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grave crisis of British Imperialism affects its 
relation with India. Only from that per¬ 
spective could we get a correct view of the 
situation. Any examin 9 .tion of the relation 
between India and British Imperialism except 
in the light of the position of the latter as a 
whole, is bound to be superffcial. British 
policy in India is essentially determined by 
the internal conditions of British Imperialism 
as a whole. It is not based on any other 
principle than to extract the greatest pos¬ 
sible amount of booty. At present British 
Imperialism must squeeze more out of India 
than ever. The profit cannot be appreciably 
augmented by the old methods of colonial 
exploitation. On the contrary, the old 
policy of keeping India forcibly in economic 
backwardness has been lately reducing the 
value produced by the Indian masses for the 
benefit of British Imperialism. 

At present India has to export as umci) 
as before the war to buy much less. This is 
due to the disparity between the prices of 
agricultural products, which comprise the bulk 
of her exports, and of manufactured goods 
which she imports. For example, now India 
imports cotton goods ten per cent less, in 
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volume, than before the war. Agricultural 
production per capita also shows a decline. 

And, to maintain her position as a first 
class imperial power, Britain has lately been 
obliged to write off a considerable portion of 
the diminishing profits from India. The 
amount of tributes from India can be raised 
essentially on one condition, the production 
of greater values by the toiling masses. This 
can be done only by the application of ad¬ 
vanced means of production. In other words, 
with prunitive agriculture as her main indus¬ 
try, India cannot produce for British Imperial¬ 
ism the increased revenue that is required by 
the latter to rex)air the decay of its foundation. 
Therefore, modernisation of the means and 
methods of production in India has become 
the policy of Imperialism. 

The result of this policy is clearly visible 
to a Marxist. It will not only defeat its own 
object ; it will hasten the collapse of imperial¬ 
ism. Precisely therefore, the consequence of 
this policy can be characterised as having a 
“de-oolonising” significance. It is simply 
absurd to say that recognition of the far- 
reaching effect of the new economic policy 
forced upon British Imperialism by its inner 
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crisis, is analogous to the belief that imperial 
ism is becoming a progressive force. Such 
arguments may be useful for demagogic 
polemics; but it certainly betrays the ignor¬ 
ance of Marxian dialectics. 

Neither from the point of view of Marxian 
theories (their application to the realities of a 
given situation—not tlieir quotation as dead 
formulas) nor on the basis of the facts, can it 
be proved that political and economic condi¬ 
tions in post-war India are the same as before 
the war. Nor can it be disproved that these 
changes have occurred and are occurring with 
the sanction of, and under the guidance of. 
Imperialism. The march of India from the 
state of “dependency” towards that of a 
“dominion” is a fact. How long the march 
will last is a different question. The decisive 
feature of the situation is that under the pre¬ 
sent conditions, it is advantageous for im- 
perialism to transform India from an econo¬ 
mically backward to an industrially developed, 
higher type of colony, producing greater 
revenue. Failure to see these essential charac¬ 
teristics of the situation will prevent us from 
determining correctly our tactics in the 
.struggle against imperialism. 
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The tribute from India constitutes a con¬ 
siderable portion of the British income from 
abroad. It is difhcult to ascertain exactly the 
amoimt of revenue derived by British Im¬ 
perialism from India. On the basis of 
plausible estimates made by various com¬ 
petent authorities, the rate at present could 
be calculated at 150 million pounds a year,, 
approximately. 

A close scrutiny of Britain’s inter¬ 
national balance of payment reveals the fact 
that the entire income from external sources is 
not usually accounted for therein. A reserve 
is kept, which is not shown in the public ac¬ 
counts. It can be assumed that a large por¬ 
tion of the income from India is put on the 
reserve account. For example, in the lq,st 
several years, only 15 million pounds were put 
under the heads ’‘Receipts from Services,” 
(Kstimate of the Journal of the Board of 
Trade) while at least 20 millions were derived 
from India alone on the same accounts. 
Further, the declining line of Britain’s inter¬ 
national credit touched the bottom in 1925, 
the international balance-sheet showing debit 
of 12 millions in 1926. Nevertheless, next 
year there was shown a credit of 74 millions 
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which increa^d even to 96 millions in a revise 
ed account of the Board of Trade published in 
the middle of 1928. But the improvement in 
the balance of actual trade did not correspond 
with the rise of credit; and the in¬ 
come from the external sources was 
shown to be the same as in the previous 
year. Whence did the increased credit 
come? The resene, in which considerable 
portion of the revenue from India is put, must 
have been drawn upon to restore the equili- 
brhim of the international balance-sheet as 
published. All these prove that a lot of book¬ 
keeping iugglery throws a veil over the actual 
state of Britain’s foreign income. 

Whatever may be the case, one thing is 
certain: an ever-increasing portion of the 
revenue from India has of late been absorbed 
to check the catastrophic fall in Britain’s inter¬ 
national credit. In this situation it becomes a 
pressing necessity to increase the revenue from 
India. Irremediable slump of the export 
trade and the resulting decline of British 
capital invested abroad, seriously reduce the 
possibility of augmenting, even of maintain¬ 
ing the level of, the income from countries in 
which the operation of the forces of produc- 
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tioD is not completely dictated by British Im¬ 
perialism. 1’he reserves of the empire must 
be drawn upon. Hence the scheme of “Em¬ 
pire Development,” and India is given the 
most important place in that scheme. For, 
on the one hand, the application of the scheme 
to the self-governing parts of the empire 
(Canada, Australia, South Africa, etc.) does 
not entirely depend upon the desire of the 
British boiurgeoisie and, on the other hand, in 
the more backward outskirts of the Empire 
(new African colonies) the application of this 
scheme will not immediately produce results of 
effective importance. Therefore, the largest 
and most precious jewel of the British Crown 
must live up to its reputation. India must be 
economically developed to serve Britain’s im¬ 
perialist interests. Her enormous potential 
riches (accumulated wealth and wasted labour 
power) should be harnessed. This cannot be 
done unless her productive capacities are freed 
from the antiquated means and methods of 
colonial exploitation. 

India pays her tribute to imperialism in 
the shape of excess export. The surplus of 
her export over import, in the present condi¬ 
tions, represents what is taken away from her 
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without giving unytiiing in return. 'I'hc 
balance of India’s international trade was up¬ 
set for the first time in 1920. In that ycc^r 
India’s imports exceeded her exports to the 
extent of 790 million rupees. 

The average of surplus export in the five 
years preceding, had been 780 millions. Simi¬ 
lar situations continued in the following year, 
causing terrible alarm for tlic imperialists. 
India was on the verge of bankruptcy. She 
failed to pay her “debts” to her overlords. 
The antiquatedness of the pre-war forms of 
colonial exploitation stood revealed. It be¬ 
came clear that India must be allowed to raise 
her productive capacity, if she was to continue 
as a profitable domain of British Imperialism. 
It was precisely in the years 1920-21, when 
India’s bankruptcy became evident, that 
decisions were taken by Imperialism to discard 
the antiquated forms in favour of advanced 
ones for exploiting India. 

Far-seeing leaders of Imperialism had 
already during the war been pointing out the 
need for a new course. As early as 1915, 
Hardinge, the then Viceroy of India, had im¬ 
pressed upon the British Government that 
after the war India must be helped to be- 
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come an industrial countiy. The Indian In¬ 
dustrial Commission, set up in 1916, on the 
above initiative of the Viceroy, in its report 
published two years later, recommended that 
in the future the Government should play an 
active role in the industrial development of 
India ; that the raw products of India should 
be manufactured in the country into articles 
necessary in peace-time as well as in war ; that 
agriculture should be modernised ; that the 
government must abandon the old policy of 
*^laissez /atre”; and that all the available 
capital resources of India should be tapped for 
the purpose. ^J’he Reforms Act of 1919, 
which introduced politic’al conditions entirely 
unknown in pre-war India, also incorporated 
the new tendency. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, which constituted the basis of the Act, 
contained the following: 

“As the desirability of industrial ex¬ 
pansion became clearer, the Government of 
India fully shared the desire of the Indian 
leaders to secure the economic advantages that 
would follow local manufactures of raw pro¬ 
ducts. . . If the resources of the country are 
to be developed, the Government must take 
action. . . , After the War the need for in- 
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dustrial development will be all the greater. . . 
On all grounds, a forward policy in industrial 
development is urgently called for to give 

India economic stability.Imperial interests 

also demand that the natural resources of 
India should henceforth be better utilised. 
We cannot measure the access of strength 
which an industrial India will bring to the 
power of the Empire. . . . The Government 
must admit and shoulder its responsibility for 
furthering the industrial development of the 
country.” 

In 1922 tlie Government set up the Fiscal 
Commission with an Indian industrial mag- 
nate as the chairman, and by accepting, in 
the beginning of the next year, its findings, 
that protective tariff should be introduced to 
help Indian industries, revised the traditional 
colonial policy formulated, in the words of 
Pitt—“not a nail should be manufactured 
there”—^in the mercantilist days with refer¬ 
ence to the American colonies. The transfor¬ 
mation of the British economic policy in India 
is testified by the fact that “protectionism” 
has replaced free trade. When British trade 
with India is on the decline, its freedom, 
maintained at the expense of India, no longer 
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suits imperialist interest. As previously free 
trade meant industrial backwardness for 
India, now its reversion to protectionism 
must have the opposite effect. 

Again be it emphasised that what is 
important to establish is the dynamics of the 
situation. The dominating tendency must 
be noticed. The obstacles to the full realisa¬ 
tion of the policy, caused by other factors, 
do not disprove that the policy is there. 
While up to the war, the policy of the British 
Indian government was to collect a customs 
duty exclitsively for revenue purposes not ex¬ 
ceeding 5 per cent ad valorem, since the war 
the average level of the tax on imports has 
risen from 7.5 per cent in 1918 to 11 per cent 
in 1921, 15% in 1922, 18% in 1924 and it is 
nearly 20% at present. The duty on iron 
and steel manufactures is still higher*; be¬ 
sides, the industry receives a bounty from the 
State. The result of protection to the iron 
and steel industry, the growth of which is the 
basic condition for the industrial development 
of a country, is noticeable from the table 
overleaf. 

L impail duty has iiuce been still increaBed, and 

other industrioa^ for example, sugar, have received the btenelit 
of protection. 
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PRODUCTION IN INDIA 
(In ThonKunds of Tons) 


Yonir 

Pig-iron 

i!»teel 

191A 

207 

32 

1924) 

'll 6 

139 

1924 

891 

940 


fm 

45C 

t926 

927 

46T- 


Although, owing tr) the operation of 
factors outside India, the tempo of industria¬ 
lisation has been somewhat retarded since 
1924-25, there has been a jump in the produc¬ 
tion of the iron and steel which lays down the 
conditions for an acceleration of the tempo in 
the near future. The potentiality of the 
situation is all the greater because this rela¬ 
tively considerable rise in the production of 
iron and steel takes place in India when their 
production in Britain declines or stagnates. 
That there is a consummate policy of indus¬ 
trialisation, applied with caution so that the 
relation between India and Britain is not sud¬ 
denly thrown out of gear, can be proved with 
abundant evidence. For instance, speaking 
in the Indian Council of State on the Steel 

2. The pnKluct-ion t'ontinucd to increase darini^ the 
following yeuFK. 
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Protection Bill (Jan. 26, 1922) the Govern¬ 
ment spokesman, Charles Innes said: 

“It is hoped to make the industry much 
stronger by attracting new capital and by 
including new firms to engage in it. Already 
India made the cheapest pig-iron, and we 
can look forward to the time when India will 
become an exporter of steel.” 

In 1926, 150,000 tons of pig-iron were 
exported to J apan from India. ’ The price was 
37 shillings 6 pence per ton. At the same 
time the price in Britain was 79 shillings 6 
pence. Obviously, industrialisation of India 
will help Britain to maintain her place in 
international trade. 

The hope with which British imperialism 
adopted a new policy for the exploitation of 
India, was not misplaced, as far as its imme¬ 
diate consequences arc concerned, 

“India has now become an important 
factor in the international trade in pig-iron, 
and has thus not only gained for herself a 
practically complete independence of all other 
countries as regards pig-iron, but has also be¬ 
come a very large exporter. The first stage, 

3. Th« export of pig^-iron has increased* lately, it lias 
been exported to Britain itself. 
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that is, the production of pig-iron in the use 
of enormous natural resources has thus been 
successfully passed.” {Bfitisk Bottrd of Trade 
Joumalf Sept. 9, 1926.) 

When it is known that India’s deposit of 
iron-ores has been estimated at 2,882 million 
tons, this “successful” first stage opens up 
before imperialism a very encouraging pers¬ 
pective. This enormous potential riches con¬ 
verted into commodities at such a low cost 
that it could be sold at a price less than half of 
the British level, will mean indeed a very 
great “access of strength” for the Empire. 
So industrialisation of India, in this period 
of capitalist decay in Britain, rationalisation 
of colonial exploitation, so to say, is not in¬ 
compatible with the basic principles of impe¬ 
rialism. 

The severe crisis of 1921-1922 was tided 
over. The balance of India’s foreign trade 
was superficially restored. It was done not 
so much by an increase of export as by a forced 
reduction of imports. Owing to India’s in¬ 
ability to meet her “obligations”, Britain 
was compelled to sell her less. This patch- 
work on the untenable relation between India 
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and Britain, had an unfavourable effect on the 
conditions of British Industries. The iimi' 
tation of the Indian market put an end to the 
post-war boom in Britain. The great in¬ 
crease in India’s Import trade—8,350 million 
rupees in 1922 as compared to 1,910 million 
in 1921—indicated a large export of British 
capital into India. To restore the balance of 
trade, India’s imports were reduced to 2,110 
million rupees in 1923. The consequence 
was shown in the drop of British capital ex¬ 
ported to India. Since then the situation 
has essentially been the same in which the 
channel of British capital to dow into India 
is restricted in addition to the basic fact that 
Britain’s exportable surplus of capital is also 
very limited. In 1926 the exports regained 
their pre-war level, but the imports still re¬ 
mained very far from recovery. Remarking 
of this state of things, the official report says : 

“At present, about three-quarters of 
Indian export consist of agricultural produce, 
and the same proportion of her imports is 
made up of manufactured goods. With the 
existing di^arity between the price of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial products, it is obvious 
that India has to make a greater productive 
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effort than she formerly did, in order to secure 
the same volume of imports.” 

The reason for a change of the economic 
policy of imperialiam in India is stated in the 
above quotation. The productive power of 
India must be increased, otherwise her capa¬ 
city to buy will go down. The trade relation 
between India and Britain which is the main 
channel through which the latter extracts 
tributes from the former, can no longer be 
maintained in a state favourable to imperia¬ 
lism, unless India can consume more commo¬ 
dities, and export enough to leave a consider¬ 
able niargin after the value of imports has been 
covered. The steady decline of British trade 
with India has been the cause of widespread 
alarm in the imperialist camp. Comment¬ 
ing on the subject, the organ of the most die¬ 
hard section of the British boingeoisic, those 
who are opposed to any change in the relation 
between India and Britain, WTote ;—“Trade 
is the life and purpose of the Indian Empire. 
If we lose that trade, we have neither the 
power nor the incentive to remain in India.** 
{Morning Post, London, Jan. 19, 1926). The 
paramount importance of trade is recognised 
not only by the mercantilists, but even by the 
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financial and heavy industrial magnates whose 
views (in addition to those of the landed 
aristocracy) the Morning Post represents. 
From another section of the bourgeoisie, views 
are also expressed appreciating the supreme 
importance of Indian trade for the empire and 
suggesting that revolutionary measures should 
be adopted to enlarge that trade. Discuss¬ 
ing the prospects of “imperial development” 
the IJheral Indvstrial Inquiry Committee 
writes:— 

“It must he enormously to our advantage 
to encourage the growth of Indian pros])erity 
and Indian trade. India’s chief need is an 
increase of the pinch asing power of her vast 

but poverty-striken population.Anything 

which adds to the gross income of India, adds 
to the trade of the world, and particularly of 
this country. At present India is endeavour¬ 
ing to achieve this end stimulation of 
manufactures behind a protective tariff. . . . 
For the increase of Indian prosperity, a great 
expansion of capital investment for the equip¬ 
ment of the country with scientific means of 
production is required,” 

Britain’s export trade to-day is full 20 
per cent below the pre-war level causing a 
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chronic depression of industry at home. This, 
in its turn, causes a decline in the rate of accu¬ 
mulation hindering the dow of capital abroad 
which could be the means of expanding the 
foreign market. There will be absolutely no 
way out of this vicious circle, if British impe¬ 
rialism fails to exploit the colonial market at 
an increasing rate. Its monopoly even on 
the colonial market, has of late been seriously 
threatened by new industrial countries with 
greater competing power. The following 
tabic illustrates how Britain is losing ground 
to others in the Indian market. 

PROPORTION OF INDIA'S IMPORTS 

Kroiu 1913 1919 1920 1921 1922 192S 1924 192S 192tt 
Btitiun 63 51 61 5T 60 S8 S3 51 50% 

India’s exports to Britain proportionally 
declined from 81 per cent in IdlS to 21 per 
cent in 1925. So, British monopoly on the 

_ i 

Indian market as well as on her source of raw 
materials, is seriously attacked. It can no 
longer be maintained in its old forms. Pro¬ 
motion of production in India under the 
hegemony of imperialist finance-capital, is the 
new form the monopoly should assume under 
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the new conditions of capitalist decay in the 
metropolis. Thus^ the measures introduced 
by imperialism to maintain its monopoly will 
have a *‘de-colonising” effect in so far as they 
will shift India from the state of economic 
stagnation to that of industrial development. 

Discussing the report of the Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Commission which recommends 
measures for the rationalisation of agriculture 
with the object of increasing its productivity, 
the Economist (Aug. 11, *28) declares bluntly 
that “British rule is nearing the end of its 
utility”. What is meant by this statement? 
It would be naive to believe that the most 
authoritative, well-informed and sensible or¬ 
igan of British capitalism suggests a auto-liqui¬ 
dation of imperialism. What it suggests is 
that the old type of colonial rule has outlived 
its usefulness; it should now be replaced by 
a new form compatible with the changed 
condition. 

A close examination of India’s foreign 
trade throws more light on the situation. 
As observed above, the surplus of India’s ex¬ 
port is the medium through which colonial 
tributes are transferred to Britain. The state 
of this export—its source, intrinsic value and 
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distribution, is, therefore, of great signifi' 
cance. 

INTERNATIONAL BALANCE SHEET OF INDIA 


(in millions o£ rupees) 


Exports 

Import's 

19 IS 

2 490 

1 910 

1»28 

3.490 

£.410 

19S4 

3.892 

3.432 

1925 

2.242 

192S 

3,095 

3.902 

Surplus of Export 

Deduct value of ^old and 


1 oST 

J 4<i0 

i.«it 

T9S 

silver Imported 

370 

4011 

943 

.UM 

909 

Net surplus available for 
liquidating oblipraitonR 






abroad 

^10 

6m 

51T 

1.092 

400 


Now, on the basis of various estimates, 
the interests, profits, dividends, commissions 
etc., on the total British capital invested in 
India, can be approximately calculated to be 
between 1000 and 1,200 millions of rupees. 
(These estimates apply only to the post-war 
years). The above table shows that the net 
surplus of India’s exports, in the post-war 
years, has never covered this. The relative 
increase during the years 1928 to 192.^ was 
more than counterbalanced by the fact 
that in the years 1920 and 1921 there 
was no surplus, the scale having inclined 
heavily on the other side. So, in the 
situation as it is, a considerable portion 
of the imperialist tribute remains uncollected. 
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The effective collection and its application 
for the accumulation of capital in the posses^ 
Mon of the British bourgeoisie, can take place 
cither by its re-invcstment in India or by 
increasing the surplus of India’s export. If 
neither of these can be done, then, India must 
be declared an insolvent debtor. That is, 
in that case, it would be evident that the re¬ 
covery from the crisis of 1920-21 has been 
but superficial. The decline of Indian issues 
in London since 1923, proves that the uncol¬ 
lected tribute is not rc-invested in India. 
Before the war,—even after it, up to 1923, 
re-investment in India was the prevailing 
method of collecting that portion of 
Indian revenue which was not covered 
by surplus export. In those days, 
the Indian issues in London roughly 
corresponded with the uncollected tributes 
from India. In view of the fact that 
in the last years the collection through 
surplus export has not increased materially, 
except in the year 1923, it can be assumed 
that the decline of new Indian issues in 
London indicates that heavy inroads have 
been made upon the income from India to 
maintain the equilibrium of Britain’s inter- 
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national balance sheet. This mysterious dis- 
appearance of a considerable portion of 
Indian revenue, explains how the British 
Board of Trade showed an appreciable 
increase of the income from external sources 
in the last year, after it had gone down beyond 
the zero level in 1926. British credit in 
India must have been written off to other 
imperialist countries in order to maintain 
Britain’s position in the realm of inter¬ 
national finance. This is a very serioiu 
situation. Industrial decay in Britain reduces 
her surplus of exportable capital. In 
addition to this, she is obliged to encroach 
heavily upon her Indian reserves to maintain 
her international position. 

The above table illustrating India’s 
international balance sheet reveals other 
features which render the situation still more 
alarming. For instance, by a forced reduc¬ 
tion of imports, an export surplus was created 
to tide over the crisis of 1920-21. Until th.e 
last year the imports did not reach anywhere 
near the 1921-22 level. This shows a lasting 
contraction of the Indian market. Conse¬ 
quently, the infiated surplus dropped heavily 
again in 1926: for a restricted import could 
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not but adverisely affect the export trade. 
The world cannot buy from India except in 
exchange of commodities. 

Another feature of India’s foreign trad£ 
is that while the major part of her imports 
comes from Britain, her exports are largely 
taken by other countries. In 1926 about 51 
per cent of her imports were supplied by 
Britain who, however, took only 21 per cent 
of her exports. Previously this disparity 
operated in favour of Britain. India’s credit 
in other countries then represented so much 
British capital exported thereto. Now it is 
otherwise. Britain’s surplus of exportable 
capital being insuSicient, the countries buy¬ 
ing from India pay her directly in commodi¬ 
ties in ever-increasing amount. This means 
a progressive loss of the Indian market for 
Britain, That is, of late, an increasing 
volume of super-profit from India has been 
absorbed outside Britain. What is still worse 
for British imperialism is that the portion of 
India’s surplus export to other countries, not 
covered by imports therefrom, now represents 
so much Indian capital exported outside the 
empire. Lately, growing Indian invest¬ 
ments in American securities have occasioned 
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much disquietude. Conunenting on the 
subject, the Economist (Oct. 6, 1928) 

observes that “at preseut wealthier Indians 
have extensive interests in £ore^n securi¬ 
ties". The cause of this diversion of Indian 
capital outside the empire, in the opinion (»f 
the joiumal, is the unattractiveness of the 
channels of investment in India. Therefore, 
the necessity of harnessing India’s capital 
resources to counteract the declining 
accumulation in Britain—to check its flow 
outside the empire—forces upon British 
imperialism the previously undesirable and 
unsuitable policy of industrialising India. 
Otherwise the accumulated wealth of India 
will flow out of the empire, and the channel 
for this flow grows wider as the greater por¬ 
tion of India’s exports must go to Britain’s 
rivals. Imperialist monopoly is seriously 
shaken. The alternatives of the situation 
are to raise India to the level of a higher type 
of colony with productive forces less restrict¬ 
ed than previously: or to allow her to deviate 
into the orbit of rival imperialist powers. 
The British bourgeoisie would be stupid 
indeed, should they make any mistake in 
choosing between these alternatives. They 
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have not made the mistake. They have made 
the choice. They have adopted a policy, 
which in the long run is bound to have a 
suicidal repercussion upon themselves, under 
the pressure of conditions maturing in the 
period of capitalist decay. 

But the crisis of British imperialism is 
so deep and complicated that there is no 
straight way out of it. There are many 
obstacles in the way of empire development 
through which the British bourgeoisie seek 
an exit out of the crisis. It is fraught with 
potential danger. Particularly is it so in 
India. Industrialisation of India requires 
capital. Were Britain is in a position to supply 
the required capital, it would be an easy sail¬ 
ing ; but in that case, it would not be neces¬ 
sary for British imperialism to launch upon 
the dangerous new' policy in India. The 
problem is clearly put by the Liberal lindus- 
trial Inquiry CommiUee in the following 
passage: 

*‘The problem of imperial development 
has, however, been rendered far more acute 
by the very economic difficulties which make 
it at this moment doubly urgent and 
important.*’ 
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The inability of Britain to provide 
suflicient capital, renders the industrialisation 
of India a comparatively slow process. At 
the some time the policy of industrialisation 
should be realised quickly enough so that 
it is not too late before its effects could 
improve Britain’s position as a first class im¬ 
perialist power. The problem can be solved 
by mobilising India’s capital resources under 
the hegemony of imperialist finance. The 
defeat of the India Government on the ques¬ 
tion of the Reserve Bank indicated that the 
Indian bourgeoisie could not be drawn into 
the bargain on the terms of imperialism. 
But imperialism was not discouraged. It did 
not throw off the sponge. The policy of 
industrialising India was not scrapped. Only 
the tempo has been somewhat slowed down 
w'hile the conditions for the rapid industrial 
development are being created. One of 
these conditions is a fair growth of the pro¬ 
duction of iron and steel inside the country. 
There are facts proving that this condition is 
being rapidly realised. The second condition 
is the rationalisation of agriculture with the 
object, firstly, of raising the purchasing 
power of the upper strata of the peasantry 
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and secondly, of driving the poor peasants 
from their land. 

The process of pauperisation has reached 
the limit. India is bankrupt. To bang on 
blindly to the old policy would be to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. It would 
be a grave mistake on our part to Jiavo such 
a low estimate of imperialist intelligence. 
By enthusiastically welcoming the recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Agricultural 
Commission, imperialism shows its determina¬ 
tion to act for the fulfilment of the second 
condition. 

“Great capital projects already under¬ 
taken or in contemplation in India, promise 
a rehabilitation of British trade. Rising 
standard of living in India is likely to accomo¬ 
date English-made luxuries. The growing 
demand for machinery, industrial plants and 
materials for mechanical transport—caused 
by the new policy of industrialisation-provides 
cause for hope.” (Frederick Sykes in a 
speech recently made at SheflSeld after his 
appointment as the next Governor of 
Bombay.) 

So, neither facts nor the petspective of 
the situation testifies that the policy of indus- 
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trialising India has been essentially altered. 
As long as the conditions that forced the new 
policy upon imperialism, are in operation, 
there cannot be any change. And those de¬ 
termining conditions have not changed. They 
operate more disastrously to-day than several 
years ago. I’hey are created by the decay of 
the roots of British capitalism. Imperialism 
being the ramification of capitalism, is bound 
to be affected by this decay at the latter's root. 

Previously the Indian Government as a 
rule borrowed large sums in London. 
Since 1928 no India Government loan 
has been floated in the London market. On 
the other hand, the amount of capital raised 
inside the country has increased considerably. 
While between the years 1919 and 1924 the 
total value of Government of India securities 
held in Britain rose from 225.5 million pounds 
to 326.7 million pounds, the value of those 
held in India increased from 132.7 to 841 
million pound,s. When, in addition to this, 
we take into consideration the fact that since 
1928 the Government of India has not borrow¬ 
ed in London, it becomes evident that the 
amount of capital raised in India is very much 
larger at present. This shows that the mobi- 
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lisation of India’s capital resources, so essen¬ 
tial for the full realisation of the policy of 
indiistrialisation, is going on. Then the 
absence of new Indian issues in London, does 
not necessarily mean that no British capital 
is being invested in India. When any 
British company plans to undertake the 
building of an industrial plant or any other 
business enterprise in India, it does not always 
appear in the city for the required capital. 
Sucli companies arc* usually already connec¬ 
ted with industry or trade in India, and as 
such, are owners of parts of the uncollected 
proceeds of British capital in India. And 
such investments are purely for productive 
purpose, for British capital invested in India 
as loans, bearing fixed rates of interest, is 
always raised through an issue in I/ondon. The 
form of investment not necessarily through 
an issue in London, is particularly suitable to 
the needs of the present situation. British 
capital invested in India through companies 
incorporated there with rupee capital, speedily 
multiplies itself by attracting Indian capital. 
This and other methods of mobilising India’s 
capital resources under the control of imperia* 
list finance, have been put into force. 
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Although the determining factor is that 
the dynamics of the situation tend unmistak¬ 
ably and unwaveringly towards industrialisa¬ 
tion, the case might still further be strength- 
end by giving some facts about the actual 
growth of the leading industries. Figmes 
about the growth of the production of iron 
and steel, the basis of modern industry, have 
already been given. Interpreted in relative 
terms, those figures indicate that the produc¬ 
tion of pig-iron increased by 163 per cent be¬ 
tween 1922 (wdien the protection was intro¬ 
duced) and 1926, in contrast with the growth 
of 67 per cent during the years 1913 to 1922 
—the period of excessive war-production ■; 
steel production in the latter period grew by 
200 per cent as compared to 170 per cent in 
the preceding period. In the end of 1926, 
the British Board of Trade Journal foresaw 
continued increase in the production of steel 
in India and observed that the consumption 
of the steel produced, would require erection 
of new industrial plants. In 1927, the rate 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, 
was again increased, obviously, to accelerate 
the process of its growth. In addition to the 
considerably increased production in the 
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country, structural steel imported in 1926 was 
64 per cent more than in 1913. The value of 
modern means of production (machinery, 
mill-works, railway-plants, elcctric-prime- 
movers etc.) as distinct from the means of 
transportation, as railway materials, in 1924, 
was four times as much as it was in 1918 ; 
after a slight downward movement in the 
following year, it regained the level in 1926 
and exceeded it in the last year. 

Further the iron-ores extracted in 1926 
were three times as much as in 1919, and most 
of them were subjected to manufacturing 
process inside the country. Indian mills now 
produce finished doth more than double of 
what they did in 1918. India’s export of 
finislied textile materials increases, simulta¬ 
neously with the decrease in the export 
of half-manufactured goods, namely yams. 
This shows that the cotton industry 
has grown not only in expansion, but, 
w'hat is much more important, in its 
internal composition. It is no longer 
an auxiliary to the industrial system in the 
imperialist metropolis supplying semi-finish¬ 
ed raw materials. It has become an indepen¬ 
dent productive factor—self-sufficient and 
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competitive. Manufacture of tin-platea is 
not a basic industry. But its growth in India 
graphically illustrates the trend of the new 
economic policy of imperialism. The pro¬ 
duction of the industry has increased more 
than four times since 1923 when it received 
the shelter of the tariff wall. A further in¬ 
crease of not quite 109 per cent, and the level 
of the present consumption of the country 
will be reached. The manufacture of tin¬ 
plates requires very highh' skilled labour which 
is not available in India. Nevertheless, by 
the adoption of the American method of mass 
production, as against the old British system 
of production with skilled labour, the industry 
has developed with amazing rapidity. The 
disparity in the wage-cost in Britain and in 
India, is so great that the Indian industry is 
expected to enter the world market with a 
very high competitive power, even without 
protection, after three years. The protection 
to this industry was granted in the teeth of 
strenuous opposition from the Welsh Tin¬ 
plate Manufacturers' Association which con¬ 
trols the industry in Great Britain. But the 
influence of the British Petroleum Trust was 
decisive. The tin-plate industry in India now 
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serves as tlie connecting link between the 
British Petroleum Trust and the Indian Iron 
and Steel producers, the Tata and Co. 

Indeed, compared with the vast expanse 
and population of India, the absolute signifi¬ 
cance of these figures is not very great. 
India still remains overwhelmingly an agri¬ 
cultural country. 1’he historical significance 
of these figures is that they indicate a ten¬ 
dency. They show that the policy of imperi¬ 
alism is no longer to ob.struct the indu.strial 
development of India. On the contrary, 
subject to the innumerable difficulties involv¬ 
ed in it, the policy of imperialism at present 
is to foment industrial development in India, 
^rhe \'ei7' inner crisis of imperialism which has 
obliged it to alter the methods of exploiting 
India, renders the process uneven and zigzag. 

The facts, on the contrary, clearly and 
conclush'ely prove that the theory of “agrari- 
sation” is utterly wrong. In bis economic 
survey of the first quarter of the current year 
Comrade Varga^ also came to similar oonolii- 
.sions. He wrote :— 

*‘We can affirm that statistical data esta- 

4* Varga was for many years the official e<x>noniii‘ and 
expert of the CommunUt JiitemationaU 
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blish the existence of tendencies towards in¬ 
dustrialisation which run contrary to the 
general tendency of capitalism to turn the 
colonies into areas c»f raw material production^* 
(Imprecorr. Engl. Ed. Vol. 8. No. 45.) 

Referring particularly to India he rejects 
the theory of agrarisation, and says:— 

“There can be no doubt that India 
is a more highly industrialised 
country now than it was fifty years 
ago.” '(Ibid). 

I'oday India is more industrialised not 
only than she was fifty years ago, but than in 
1922 which year marks the turning point in 
the imperialist policy—the year in which the 
former policy of free trade was discarded and 
protection was granted to Indian industries. 
And as this epoch-making event occurred after 
the Second World Congress of the Commun¬ 
ist International, my vieW' of the situation to¬ 
day is not a revision of the passage quoted 
by Comrade Kuusinen from the thesis of 
the Second Congress. Estimation of the 
economic and political situation of the world, 
of a particular country, cannot be absolute. 
It must be con-stantly re-adjusted to changing 
conditions. 
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The theory that colonies can serve the 
interests of imperialism only and exclusively 
as the source of raw material, corroborates 
Kautsky’s definition of imperialism as the 
annexation of agricultural territories by ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries, a definition seve¬ 
rely criticised by Lenin. So long as mercanti¬ 
list and industrial capital remains the domi¬ 
nating factor in the metropolis, economic 
backwardness of the colonies corresponds to 
the interests of imperialism. But the situa¬ 
tion ceases to be so, as a rule, with the rise of 
finance capital. And as modern imperialism 
coincides with the rise of finance capital, it is 
not possible to assert that colonies must neces¬ 
sarily always remain in an industrially back¬ 
ward state as a source of raw material produc¬ 
tion. The growth of the parasitic character of 
finance capital and the decay of produc¬ 
tion in the metropolis, render industrial deve^ 
lopment of the colonies not only possible, but 
necessary for the existence of imperialism. 
If production of raw materials was the basic 
rdle of a colony, then India can no longer be 
of much value for the British Empire. In¬ 
deed, judged from that standard, she could 
never have been of much value. For, 
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Britain’s share in the exports from India has 
never been very large. Over 60 p.c. of India’s 
exports always went to other countries. Now 
Britain’s share is reduced to 21 per cent. Pre¬ 
viously Indian exports to foreign countries 
represented export of British capital there to. 
Britain’s inability to export capital no longer 
permits her to be benefitted by the raw' pro¬ 
ducts of India. Then, industrial decay reduces 
the volume of raw material imported into 
Britain. So, if colonies were useful only or 
primarily as .sources of raw materials, Britain 
is no longer in a position to exploit colonies. 
Therefore it is not possible to lay down a hard 
and fast rule determining the relations between 
the colonies and the imperialist metro¬ 
polis in all perif>ds and undcT all conditions. 
The relation has only one fundamental prin¬ 
ciple, and that is the exploitation of the colo¬ 
nies by the imperialist country. When it is 
profitable for imperialism to hold the colonies 
as source of raw' material for the industrial 
metropolis, the policy is to obstruct the deve¬ 
lopment of the modern means of production 
there ; when the conditions change, and 
owing to industrial decay in the metropolis, 
the raw product of the colonies cannot be 
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disposed of profitably, m the old method^ 
their manufacture in the colonies into com¬ 
modities becomes the more suitable means 
of exploiting the latter. As manufactured 
commodities contain more surplus value pro¬ 
duced by the colonial toiling masses than in 
raw products, the s'uper-profit for imperialism 
becomes greater, when the new method of ex¬ 
ploitation is applied. So, under certain con¬ 
dition, industrialisation of the colonies is in 
the very nature of imperialism. 

Only in the liglit of this new policy of 
imperialism can we make a correct estima¬ 
tion of the political situation in India, If 
there were no change in the policy of imperi¬ 
alism, if it were true as Comrade Bukharin 
asserted in his political report to the VI Con¬ 
gress, that, on the contrary, “British Im¬ 
perialism has increased its colonial oppression 
of India in general and o/ the Indian bourgeo¬ 
isie in particular”, (Italics are mine, 
M. N. R.), then his observation made in the 
same report that “it is inconceivable that the 
(Indian) bourgeoisie will play a revolutionary 
role for any length of time” cannot be wholly 
correct. In that case, it could not be 
automatically clear that “the politics of the 
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Indian bourgeoisie are not revolutionary poli¬ 
tics” as Comrade Kuusinen asserted in his 
report on the colonial question. The Indian 
bourgeoisie cannot be assumed to be fond of 
being oppressed or constitutionally averse to 
revolutionary politics. If they cannot be 
expected to take up a revolutionary fight 
against Imperialism, that is because the new 
economic policy of imperialism permits the 
economic development of their class. On the 
background of a compromise as regards the 
essentials of the situation, certain section of 
the bourgeoisie is simply manteiivring to 
secure the most favourable position possible. 
The counter-manoeuvre of Imperialism also 
to occupy the most favourable position, can¬ 
not be called new “oppression, particularly of 
the Indian bourgeoisie”. 

The great revolutionary mass movement 
of 1920-21 could not be suppressed by Imperi¬ 
alism. It was betrayed and liquidated by the 
bourgeoisie as soon as Imperialism indicated 
its willingness to make some economic conces¬ 
sion. In the beginning of the year, the boy¬ 
cott of the Simon Commission also was not 
suppres.sed by Imperialism. It was sabotaged 
by the bourgeoisie who, as a matter of fact, 
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never wanted it. Step by step, the bourgeo' 
isie have abandoned the boycott, and at this 
moment the leaders of the boycott parties are 
carrying on negotiation with the Simon Com¬ 
mission behind the scene. Why do the 
nationalist bourgeois act in this way? Be¬ 
cause the new economic policy of Imperialism 
makes considerable concessions to Indian 
capitalism. As soon as a way out of the poli¬ 
tical imposse is found, the bourgeoisie will 
settle down to work on the basis of these con¬ 
cessions. By conclusively formulating their 
demands as Dominion Status within the 
British Empire”, cynically violating the re¬ 
solution of the National Congress, they have 
set their face against further political com¬ 
motion except of the harmless parliamentary 
brand. They have accepted junior partper- 
ship with Imperialism, on principle ; only the 
details of the bargain now remain to be settled. 

The “de-colonising” effect of the new 
policy touches only the bourgeoisie. The 
masses of India will remain in the state of 
colonial slavery even after the process of “de¬ 
colonisation” culminates in the grant of do¬ 
minion status. But parallel to the economic 
concessions made to Indian capitalism, there 
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has been a transformation in the political posi¬ 
tion of the Indian bourgeoisie, and still fur¬ 
ther transformation is going to take place in 
the near future. It is still an open question 
how near to their coveted dominion status 
will the Indian bourgeoisie arrive in conse¬ 
quence of the constitutional tug-of-war at 
present in play. But there is no doubt that 
the result will be a further advance towards 
the goal. Politically and economically, the 
burden of colonial regime on the bourgeoisie 
has been reduced since the war, and will be 
further reduced in the near future. This 
can be reasonably and historically reckoned 
as process of “de-eolonisation” as far as it 
goes, as far as the boiirgeoisie are concerned. 
And this relative liberation of the class inte¬ 
rests of the bourgeoisie from the deadening 
grip of the old form of colonial exploitation, 
is the caitse of their deviation from the revolu¬ 
tionary path towards a compromise with 
Imperialism. 

In his report, Comrade Kuusinen pur¬ 
posely did not touch the self-governing colo¬ 
nies like Canada, Australia, South-Afriea etc., 
because, in his opinion, they are practically 
independent capitalist countries. If the self- 
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governing colonies are not to be reckoned as 
colonies proper, then it is but logical to infer 
that in proportion as India approaches the 
status of a self-governing colony, she under¬ 
goes a process of “de-colonisation,” in a limit¬ 
ed sense as far as the bourgeoisie arc 
concerned. Now let us chronicle some facts 
illustrating the access of political rights, even 
some power, to the Indian bourgeoisie since 
the war. 

Until the wai', politically, the Indian 
bourgeoisie together with the rest of the popu¬ 
lation, were in a state of practically complete 
suppression. The reforms of 1909 did not 
alter their position essentially. The net re¬ 
sult of those reforms was that some higher 
grade of the public sen'ices was made acces¬ 
sible to the upper strata of the bourgeoisie. 
But the reforms of 1919 were different. 
They were much less than what had been 
promised by imperialism to assure the loy¬ 
alty of the Indian bourgeoisie during the war. 
Nevertheless, they did confer upon the bour¬ 
geoisie considerable political rights and even 
some elements of power. These reforms 
were relatively of great importance, in view 
of the fact that until the war, the bourgeoisie, 
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as a class, had been as unfranchised, as the 
rest of the population. 

The Reforms of 1919 enfranchised not 
only the bourgeoisie, but even the upper 
strata of the urban petty bourgeoisie. A 
very large majority of the Central as 
well as the Provincial legislatures was 
to be elected. Provincial Executives were 
made partially responsible to the legislature 
no less than 70 per cent of which was elected. 
The administration of agriculture, industry, 
local self-government, education and sanita¬ 
tion was given over to Indian ministers under 
the control of the legislature. In administra¬ 
tive units lower than the prov incial govern¬ 
ment, much greater place was conceded to the 
bourgeoisie ; for example, the administration 
of the premier city of the country, Calcutta, 
was completely in the bands of the 
nationalist. The administration of the 
city of Bombay has also been largely under 
nationalist control. Even in the central 
government the native bourgeoisie can wield 
a considerable amount of pressure upon the 
executive, if they have the courage. They are 
at least in a position to impede seriously the 
smooth operation of the executive machinery, 
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if this would not be somewhat amenable to 
their influence. This was demonstrated dur¬ 
ing the years 1924 and 192.5 when the 
nationalist members of the legislature acted 
as a solid opposition block. 

All these superheial concessions did not 
alter the fact that the state-power ultimately 
remained with imperialism; but within this 
limit, the Indian bourgeoisie were given 
considerable elbow-room. In view of the 
fact that the programme of tlic nationalist 
bourgeoisie has never been complete con¬ 
quest of power from imperialism (when 
India is raised to the status of a self-govern¬ 
ing Dominion, imperialism will still remain 
the paramount power), this limited accession 
to rights and power was not negligible from 
their angle of vision. The Reforms of 1919 
were a step towards self-government, as far 
as the bourgeoisie were concerned. By the 
upper strata of their class, the Reforms were 
from the beginning recognized as such. I'he 
lower strata criticised and for a short time 
boycotted them, not on their merit, hut as 
not sufficient. 

The majority of the members of the 
Commissions (Industrial Commission, Fiscal 
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Commission, Currency Commission, Agri¬ 
cultural Commission) whose findings consti¬ 
tuted the basis of the new economic policy 
of imperialism, were representatives of 
the Indian bourgeoisie. The chairman of 
the Fiscal Commission, on whose recom¬ 
mendation protectionism became the policy 
of the government, was an Indian industrial 
magnate. The highest state offices, only ex¬ 
cluding the Viceroyalty, are to-day open to 
the Indians, and not a few of them are 
actually occupied. 

In a number of occasions the Indian 
bourgeoisie have exercised their political 
rights to the discomfort of imperialism. So 
much so that the most short-sighted die¬ 
hard elements among the British residents in 
India have demanded the revocation of the 
reforms, 'I'lic following are some of the most 
noteworthy occasions: the Tariff Board set 
up by the Government to consider the claims 
of industries applying for protection, is com¬ 
posed of three members, two of these are 
Indians. After admitting the claims of a 
series of industries, largely or exclusively 
owned by Indians, the other day the Tariff 
Board rejected the claim of the Burma Oil 
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Company. It also rejected the claim of the 
match industry which has been acquired by 
the Swedisli Trust. The Government by 
exercising its reserve power could disregard 
the verdict of the Tariff Board, but it did 
not, showing its disposition to concede some 
power to the Indian bourgeoisie in return for 
their collaboration in mobilising India’s capi¬ 
tal resources. The bourgeoisie feel themselves 
in a position to bargain with imijerialism for 
more favourable conditions. Recently, a 
private member’s biU providing for the reser¬ 
vation of tlu- coastal earrying-trade to Indian 
shipping, was carried through the Legislative 
Assembly in the teeth of Government oppo¬ 
sition. The Government may sabotage the 
full application of the proposed measure ; but 
it has no poiver to prevent its enactment. 
Finally, there is the Public Safety Bill which 
the Government wanted to pass by all means 
in order to close the doors of India to foreign 
Communists. Such an eminently political 
measure, needed for the exercise of power, 
was thrown out by the nationalist majority, 
and the Government reconciled itself to the 
situation dropping the legislation so earnestly 
desired. 
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'rhe Indian bourgeoisie are not going to 
have their demand tor ‘^equal partnership 
within the Empire’’ (Dominion Status) satis¬ 
fied in the immediate future. But they are on 
the verge of making another considerable ad¬ 
vance in that direction. In spite of the exclu¬ 
sion of Indians from its composition, and the 
opposition of the Indian bourgeoisie, the 
Simon Commission is sure to find that the 
political rights and powers of the Indian 
bourgeoisie should be increased so that the 
smooth operation of the new economic policy 
of imperialism, is assured. Since the appoint¬ 
ment of the Simon Commission, both the 
sides have gradually modified their respective 
attitudes, and at present only formalities and 
’’political face” stand in the way to agree¬ 
ment. Although the composition of the Simon 
Commission still remains formally purely 
British, representatives of the Indian 
bourgeoisie and landed aristocracy, have been 
drawn in to collaborate, practically on the 
same footing, with the original Commission. 
Thus the section of the bourgeoisie boy¬ 
cotting the Commission has been completely 
outmanoeuvred. For the sake of saving 
political face, this section must keep up a 
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fomial opposition; but they arc sure to end 
up as their prototype in Egypt (the 
*Zaghlulist Wafd) did in connection with the 
Milner Commission; they will finally accept 
the concessions made on the basis o£ 
the recommendations of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion after having boycotted it. Very likely 
they will do so under formal protest. 

The disappearance of the representative 
vof die-hard imperialism, Birkenhead, from 
?’xhe political arena, indicates which way the 
wind blows in the imperialist camp. Other 
signs are also noticeable indicating that the 
political position of the Indian bourgeoisie 
will be improved tfie near future. For 
example, the Associated Chambers of 
(British) Commerce of India in its memoran¬ 
dum to the Simon Commission recommends 
that provincial administration should be com¬ 
pletely (including finance and police) given 
over to the Indians (bourgeosie). It also 
suggests transfer of some pow^er in the Central 
Government, subject to the supremacy of 
the Viceroy, The Economist of London, on 
August 11th, while making the very signifi¬ 
cant statement “British rule is nearing the 
end of its utility*’ quoted above, observes 
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that “in the provincial sphere British 
management of Indian affairs may be visualis¬ 
ed as on the eve of complete and compulsory 
liquidation.” At the same time the joimial 
anticipates that in the central administra' 
tion British control mav continue still for a 
short period. The project of Indian consti¬ 
tutional reform as a self-governing dominion 
inside the British Kmpire, worked out by the 
bourgeoisie nationalist leaders, has been sym- 
pathetieally commented upon in the imperial¬ 
ist press, A furtive negotiation around that 
document is even now going on between the 
Simon Commission and the bourgeois 
nationalist leaders. 

So, the immediate perspeeti^'c of the 
present situation in India is the grant of 
further political rights to the bourgeoisie. 
Only in the light of this perspective, it 
becomes “inconceivable Chat the Indian 
bourgeoisie will play a revolutionarj' r 61 e for 
any length of time.” A gradual advance of 
the Indian bourgeoisie from the .state of 
absolute colonial oppression to self- 
government within the British Empire, is 
taking place. Therefore, it is not necessary 
for them to travel the risky path of revolu- 
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tion. In other words, progressive “de-coloni¬ 
sation” of their economic and political 
status makes the Indian bourgeoisie averse 
to revolution, and in the near future, when 
“de-colonisation” of their class has gone 
further, it will make them positively counter¬ 
revolutionary. 'i’ransfer of some political 
power to the colonial bourgeoisie does not 
^veaken imperialism; because the native 
bourgeoisie wield this power, not to further 
de\'elop the struggle against imperialism, but 
to suppress the ^e^olutionar>' movement, 
'i’hi.s lias been demonstrated by the experience 
In other colonial countries. 

“De-colonisation” of the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie, thus, is not an “illusion”. It is a 
fact which is the key to the situation. Only 
b}' estimating the situation in the light of 
this fa<‘t, can we establi.sh what Comrade 
Kuusinen very correctly said in his report: 
“The mission of freeing India has been con¬ 
ferred bv history on the Indian workers and 
* « 

peasants”. The wTirkcrs and peasant masses 
cannot be mobilised to undertake their 
historic mission consciously on the slogan— 
“The Sahib is a robber.” They must know 
that the native bourgeoisie arc the accompli- 
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ces of the foreign *sahib,* and therefore, will 
never carry on a revolutionary light for 
national liberation. “The sahib will never 
de-colonise India” of the workers and 
peasants but nor will the Indian bourgeoisie 
lead the people to national freedom. And 
this must be courageously told and clearly 
demonstrated to the workers and peasants 
to make them conscious of their historic 
mission. Comrade Kuusinen or any other 
comrade will search in vain to detect me ever 
spreading the illusion among the workers 
and peasants that “the sahib will de-colo- 
nise” them. On the contrary, what Comrade 
Kuusinen to-day says about the historic 
mission of the Indian workers and peasants, 
1 began propagating years ago when not a 
few leading comrades entertained illusions 
aboxit the role of the nationalist bourgeoisie. 
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We deeply deplore the disunity among 
the proletarian revolutionaries in this 
coimtry. We are numerically weak, but are 
called upon to perform a tremendous task 
under very difficult and delicate conditions, 
A strong (qualitatively), well organised, 
clearsighted, cleverly led Communist Party is 
the crying need of the situation of this 
country. Elements to go into the rise of 
such a party are there, though still largely in 
the form of raw material. Nevertheless, 
even to-day there is no such party. The 
Communist Party of India is a small sect, 
isolated from the political life of the country. 
As such, it is \itterly unable to influence the 
situation. This woeful position is the result 
of the mistaken tactical line followed ever 
since 1929. 

Keenly conscious of the magnitude of 
the task confronting the Indian proletariat, 

■"Written in 1985, before the VJI World Congress, the 
resolution of which mast have bcon influenced by the facts 
reported in tJie do(‘ument—M* N, R. 
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also of the numerical weakness of the revo¬ 
lutionary vanguard of our class, wc are very 
eager to close our thin ranks into a United 
Communist Party, so that, under your 
guidance, we sliall be able to play creditably 
our diffu'iilt role in the Indian revolution. 

But the manifest futility and barm fulness of 

■ 

the policy pursued by the eomradcs acting 
on your authority, made it impossible for 
to join the C. P. of India. Unity is highly 
desirable; it is urgently needed; we are 
eager to realise it. But there is no 
use uniting on a wrong line; and 

the C. P. of India stubbornly sticks to 
the line which has been proved by experi¬ 
ence to be not only wrong but harmful. By 
joining the C. P. as it is to-day, wc would 
also be isolated froni the masses; we w'ould 
also be deprived of the possibilities of acquir¬ 
ing a position of decisi\’c importance; we 
would also be unable to swell the ranks of the 
proletarian revoluticjnaries with recruits from 
the politically active workers, peasants and 
declassed intellectuals, who even to-day 
follow the National Congress. 

All our efforts to pursuade the C. P, to 
change its policy, in the light of lessons learnt 
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froHi bitter experience, su that all proletarian 
revolutionaries could get together in a united 
party, have failed. If some of our comrades 
would not learn from their own experience, 
would stubbornly blind theinselves from the 
realities of the situation, would prefer splen¬ 
did isolation to fruitful mass activity, we 
should not stultify oursehes by going their 
mistaken vvay.^ That is not the w'ay for the 
rise of a C. P. in this country—a party that, 
ill the near future, could be an effective fac¬ 
tor in the political life of the country; could 
bid for the leadersliip of the oppressed and 
exploited masses, not in mere words but in 
convincing deeds; <‘ouid raise the anti- 
imperialist struggle to a higher level; could 
decisively influence the development and per¬ 
spective of the Indian res olution. The dreary 
and di.stressing record of the C, P, ever since 
1929 definitely prove.s that it has run into a 
blind alley. Re\'olutionary ctmscience, re¬ 
gard for reality, devotion for the cause for 
communism, compel us to strike out a new 
path. 

The C. P. of India lives only on your 
authority. Take away this support and the 
group will disintegrate. It has no root in the 
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soil. Your support is secured by magnified 
reports of activities and influence. The 
reports make a wrong impression upon you, 
and prevent you from realising the incorrect¬ 
ness of the policy inaugurated by the Sixth 
World Congress, We arc sure that, provid¬ 
ed with a correct picture of the situation, and 
informed of the negative consequence of the 
policy pursued ever since 1929, you will 
modify your opinion about the character and 
perspective of the Indian revolution, and 
direct vour Indian Section to follow hence- 
forth a different course. ITierefore, we are 
giving you in this letter a general idea of the 
situation as it really is, hoping that it will 
be given dispassionate consideration with the 
object of formulating a realistic policy to be 
pursued by all the proletarian revolutionaries 
in this country. 

We draw your attention to the follow¬ 
ing outstanding facts of the situation in this 
eountrj':— 

I. Tfie immaturity of the proletariat. 
It is not only weak numerically; it is formed 
but partially as a class. The strikes are rather 
the results of elementary revolt against 
intolerable conditions of daily life than symp- 
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toms of revolutionary class consciousness. 
Even among workers, more or less under 
Communist leadership, as for example, in 
Bombay cotton mills, there are very few 
who grasp the rudimentary ideas of class 
struggle, and are consciously inclined to¬ 
wards Communism. The working class as a 
whole is socially immature, politically back¬ 
ward, organisationally weak. 

2. Only a very small fraction of the 
industrial workers (hardly 10%) is organised. 
A very small section of organised workers is 
under the Communist influence. Practicallv 

«r 

all the big trade unions (of the Railway 
workers, for example) are under reformist 
leadership. The dominating political ten¬ 
dency is nationalist, most of the prominent 
Trade Union leaders being Congressmen. 
‘‘The Red T. U. C,” is a paper organisation. 
Its membership is limited to the C. P., its 
sympathisers and supporters; that is to say, 
to a couple of hundred people. Not one 
single important trade union is affiliated to 
it. The original T. U. Congress also is a 
weak body embracing a minority of the 
organised workers. Tlie majority are in the 
Trade Union Federation. 
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3. The peasant masses are unaffected 
by any other political propaganda than that 
of the National Congress. The countryside is 
the scene of seething discontent, aggravat¬ 
ed by the current agrarian crisis. But there 
is no symptom of any widespread revolu¬ 
tionary awakening. The political conscious¬ 
ness of the peasantry is represented by the 
adoration for C>andhi, and confidence in the 
National Congress as their champion. Com¬ 
munist propaganda finds no response in the 
village. Communist agitators have been 
driven out of the villages for abusing Gandhi 
and the National Congress. The political 
notion of the rural population, indeed also of 
the urban masses, is monarchistic. 'rhey 
can ;ihardly think of the Government of a 
country without a king. 

4. The petty bourgeois intelligentsia is 
the most active political element. Practically 
all the recruits fc^r the Conununist movement 
so far have come from that class. But 
nationalist pre-occupations are generally very 
powerful. Political activity of the petty 
bourgeios intellectual takes place either in 
the National Congress or in the terrorist 
movement. This latter has of late shown 
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signs of development in the direction of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party of Russia. It 
is isolated from the masses; has no under¬ 
standing or regard for the social problems; is 
fiinatieatly nationalistic in cultural questions. 
In short, Fascist tendency is to be discerned 
in the terrorist movement. At the same 
time there is a process of radicalisation, 
s(>cially. 'Fhis process may advance towards 
Communism. 'J'he petty-bourgeois intellec¬ 
tuals in the National Congress arc more or 
less in touch ivitli the masses. They are 
getting more and more concerned with social 
problems, in a rather reformist, sentimental, 
humanitarian sense than with a oonsciously 
revolutionary purpose. 'I’his tendency has 
lately crystallized in the so-called Congress 
Socialist Pqpty. 'Phere is a process of 
radicalisation in the democratic boargeois 
revolutiovarif sense. But .the proce.ss is 
retarded by the pre\'alenee of the reactionar.v 
utopian Gandhist ideology. 'Phe radically 
inclined petty bourgeois intellectuals are 
without a leadership. Yet they are not ready 
to accept it from the proletariat directly. 
Nor is the proletariat as a class in a position 
to offer such leadership as yet. 
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5. The National Congress offers the 
rallying ground to the oppressed and exploited 
classes in their struggle against imperialism. 
It commands the confidence of the masses. 
It is not a homogeneous political party. It 
is a movement which expresses the highest 
degree of political consciousness of the 
masses. The leadership of the Congress is 
not the Congress. There is objective contra¬ 
diction between the present leadership, which 
is under the influence of the middle 
bourgeoisie, and the Congress as a movement. 
There is social basis for an alternative radical 
democratic leadership to replace the present 
outfit. The rise of such a leadership is neces¬ 
sary for the next stage of the revolution. 

6. It is an illusion to think that the 
workers and peasants are dissatisfied with the 
Congress, No mass movement can be 
organised in opposition to the Congress. 
Those making such attempts are sure to be 
isolated from the masses as has been the ex¬ 
perience of the C, P, of India. The Congress 
is not disintegrating, although it is involved in 
a crisis. The absence of an organised left- 
wing has enabled the right-winger to capture 
the leadership. If the position of the right 
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is not challenged by an alternative radical 
democratic leadership, the entire nationalist 
mass movement will come under the re¬ 
actionary influence of the bourgeoisie. Then 
the Congress would become a bourgeois 
nationalist party. The result of such an 
eventuality will be disastrous. The mass 
movement will be decomposed. The Congress 
will disintegrate, but there will be no new 
mass organisation to take its place. 

7. Owing to its broad class basis, the 
National Congress can be transformed into 
an instrument of revolutionary (democratic) 
struggle. Tlie i>etty bourgeois intelligentsia, 
in collaboration with the revolutionary van¬ 
guard of the proletariat, can provide the 
necessary alternative leadership. The next 
stages of the Indian revolution must develop 
under that type of leadership—^under the 
hegemony (not leadership) of the proletariat. 
No other type of revolutionary leadership 
can possibly rise out of the background of the 
social composition of the Ibrces of revolution, 
of the given relation of classes. To talk of an 
independent proletarian leadership is to 
indulge in a vain fantasy. The proletariat is 
not yet able to play that role. To begin with, 
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it must develop as a class, and that is condi¬ 
tional upon the accoinplishinent of tlie basic 
taslv of the belated bourgeois revolution, 
and the rapid industrialisiition of the country 
under deviocratic dictatorshif). The revolu¬ 
tionary leadership needed to-day must raise 
the banner not of Communism, but of 
Jacobinism. We must remember Lenin’s 
remarks on introducing tlie New Economic 
Policy: there can be no proletarian dictatoi’- 
ship without the proletariat; let us first create 
the proletariat. Under the present world 
conditions, and tlianks to the impossibility of 
solving India’s ecunoiiiic problems (parti¬ 
cularly the agrarian problem) on the ba.sis of 
capitalist production, Jacobinism cannot 
degenerate into bourgeois democracy. 
Democratic dictatorship is the road to 
Socialism in India. 

8. 'J'he National Congress, with its 
broad social basis and tremendous influence 
upon the masses, is the typical instrument 
created by peculiar conditions under which 
the anti-imperialist struggle had to take 
place,—an instrument admirably suited for 
the purpose of opening up the road to 
democratic dictatorship. 
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{). 'Phc National Congress with its wide¬ 
spread net-work of u skeleton organisation, 
gi\en a revolutionary demoeratic dictator¬ 
ship, (and the objective conditions for the 
rise of such a leadership are ripening) can 
serve as the instrument in the struggle for 
the capture of power by the oppressed and 
exploited masses, and eventually be convert¬ 
ed into the organ of democratic power of the 
revolutionary state. 

10. Local Congress Conunittees in a 
re\ olutionarv crisis can function as instru- 
tuents of mass uprisings and become the 
basic units of the revolutionary state. They 
render the establishment of the Soviet State 
a matter of practical possibility. 

The activities of the C. P. of India dis¬ 
regarded all these realities and possibilities of 
the situation. The blunders are not nierelv 

m* 

tactical. A radically wrong, un-Marxian 
theory of revolution distorts the vision of the 
comrades who operate in this country on 
your authority, and are unfortunately backed 
up by you, I’hey represent the spirit of 
Blanquisin. 'Phey wish to make a revolution 
to order. They do not know that the 
character and perspective of a revolution are 
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determined by the conditions under which it 
takes place^ and that the tactical policy of 
the revolutionary party should be guided by 
the character and perspective of the revolu¬ 
tion. 

We shall point only the most flagrant 
mistakes committed by the C. P. of India, 
and the harmful effects of these mistakes not 
only upon the development of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, but also upon the growth 
of the C, P. itself : 

1. Faulty analysis of the forces of 
revolution. The consequent failure to appre¬ 
ciate correctly the social composition of those 
forces. Wrong notion about the character and 
perspective of the Indian revolution in the 
earlier stages. Disregard for the fact that 
the task of the bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tion is still to be accomplished in this 
country, and that owing to its immaturity, 
the proletariat is not in a position to do that 
single-handed, without the collaboration of 
the peasantry and the semi-proletarianised 
urban petty-bourgeoisie. The inability to 
realise that this collaboration cannot take 
place on the terms dictated by the pro¬ 
letariat, but only on the platform of 
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revolutionary democratic freedom. In 
short, the C. P. of India forgot, or never 
learnt, one of the fundamental lessons 
of Marxism derived from the history of class 
struggle: namely, that a revolutionary class 
creates the conditions for its own emancipa¬ 
tion by liberating the entire society from the 
established form of class domination. The 
liberation of the Indian society from foreign 
imperialism and the nativ e reaction will create 
conditions for the emancipation of the Indian 
proletariat. The immediate task of the pro¬ 
letariat is to work for that emancipation. The 
proletariat will accomplish this task by rally¬ 
ing the oppressed and the exploited masses 
in this struggle for the realisation of the pro¬ 
gramme of democratic national revolution. 
The C. P. of India has failed to lead the pro¬ 
letariat towards the accomplishment of this 
task. 

2. Disregard of the nationalist charac¬ 
ter of the revolution. Owing to this failure, 
the C. P. of India underestimated the influ¬ 
ence of Gandhi and the usefulness of the 
National Congress as an instrument in the 
struggle against imperialism. This mistake 
isolated the C. P. from the Nationalist masses 
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including not only the peasantry and the 
urban petty bourgeoisie, but the proletariat 
itself. The isolation from the forces of revo¬ 
lution seriotisly obstructed tl»e growth of the 
C. P. which consequently remained a small 
sect. 

3. 'I’o look upt>n the National Congress 
as the political party of the bourgeoisie, in¬ 
stead of appreciating it-—as it really is—^as a 
nK>^•emcnt embracing a ^■ariety of classes and 
sub-classes. From this wrong estimation of the 
Congress resulted the failure to distinguish 
between the objectively re^'olutionary rank 
and file and the subjectively anti-rc^'olutionary 
leadership of the Congress. Another result 
was the highly reprehensible policy of attack¬ 
ing tlie left w'ing as well as the right wing. 
The way to the liberation of the Congress from 
the bourgeois influence and its consequent 
con\'ersion into a militant mass organisation, 
is the overthrow of the Gandhist leadership 
and its replacement by a radical democratic 
leadership. Under the dangerous illusion 
that the nationalist masses can be brought 
under proletarian leadership, and the anti- 
imperialist struggle developed as a part of the 
proletarian revolution, the C. P. refuses to 
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foment the rise of the radical petty bourgeois 
left wing inside the National Congress, and to 
help it in the struggle against the bourgeois- 
Gandhist right wing. The C. P. started on 
this grievously mistaken path in 1928 when 
the right-wing leadership of the National Con¬ 
gress was seriously menaced by the left wing. 
Instead of rallying the pcasents and wt)rkors 
in support of the left wing, disregarding for 
the moment the antiquity of its social pro¬ 
gramme, the C. P. declared it to be the greater 
danger, and foolishly denounced it as the veil¬ 
ed agent of the counter-revolutionary bour¬ 
geoisie and reactionary Gandhism, That 
foolish policy started from the estimation of 
tlie National Congress as the party of the 
bourgeoisie. It has been stubbornly pursued 
ever since, and has contributed considerably 
to the present debacle of the anti-imperialist 
struggle. In the absence of mass pressure, 
exerted under the influence of the C. P., the 
petty bourgeois left wing was easily placated 
by the right-wing leaders who thus retained 
the control of the Congress machinery. Ob¬ 
jectively revolutionary forces remained under 
non-revolutionary leadership. Their will to 
fight was not developed. Their field of acti- 
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vity was restricted by the Gandhist tactics of 
passive resistance which was bound to end in 
capitulation. 

4. The policy of the C. P., pursued ever 
since 1928, of standing outside the National 
Congress, of denouncing it as a counter-re¬ 
volutionary body, meant voluntary withdrawal 
of the proletarian vanguard from the field of 
its operation. Had it stood by its post in the 
midst of the forces of revolution, it could have 
extended its influence over them, won their 
confidence by virtue of participating in the 
same struggle with them, and gradually 
guided them out of the paralysing control of 
the non-revolutionary leaders. But that was 
a difficult road to travel. The C. P. of India 
suffering from the infantile malady of ultra¬ 
leftism chose the easy line of least resistance. 
It was simple to abuse all but the small band 
of youthful Communists as counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries, and talk of rallying the masses in 
an anti-imperialist struggle under indepen¬ 
dent proletarian leadership, outside the 
National Congress. The masses, however, 
refused to rally under the new flag, and stead¬ 
fastly followed Gandhi under the banner of 
the National Congress. Thanks to the fool- 
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isbness of abusing popular left-wing leaders, 
the C. P. alienated the sympathy of even the 
most radical elements in the National Congress 
from which source, under the given conditions 
of India, the leading cadre of the working 
class party must be recruited. The responsibi¬ 
lity of the defeat of the anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment of India must be shared by the C. P-, be¬ 
cause it would not pursue the policy advocated 
by its pioneers and practised xjreviously with 
satisfactory results, a policy tliat might have 
precluded the defeat by strengthening the 
movement from inside-through a process of 
class differentiation resulting from the experi¬ 
ence gained in actual struggle; through 
a democratisation of the leadership ; through 
a radicalisation of the program under the 
pressure of the masses; through the adoption 
of more effective forms of militant mass 
struggle. 

5. The grievous mistake of the C. P. 
of India has been the idealisation of the prole¬ 
tariat. Disregarding all the realities, the 
C. P. entertained the fantastic idea that the 
revolutionary class consciousness of the Indian 
proletariat has attained a high degree of deve¬ 
lopment, and consequently it is fit to assume 
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the leadership of the revolution even in the 
present bourgeois democratic stage. The 
deluded comrades arc simply carried away by 
their overenthusiasui, and presumably have 
been misleading you with grossly overdrawn 
pictures'of the revolutionary activity of the 
proletariat. As a matter of fact, notwitli- 
standing its potential importance, at present, 
the proletariat plays a minor rdle in the 
scheme of Indian politics; and whatever role 
it plays, is still heavily coloured with the 
nationalist sentiment. 

6. The overestiniation of the actual 
significance of the proletariat leads to the 
corresponding undervaluation of the impor¬ 
tance of other elements involved in the revo¬ 
lution, no less fundamentally than the prole¬ 
tariat. This disproportionate view of the re¬ 
lation of classes involved in the revolution 
does not permit the C. P. to realise the urgent 

necessity of the alliance of the revolutionary 
■ *■ 

classes in the struggle for democratic national 
freedom. Yet the proletariat will eventually 
assume the leadership of the revolution on the 
strength of the hegemony that it will exercise 
in this struggle, and the initiative in the for¬ 
mation of the historically necessary revolu- 
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tioDary alliance will place it in the position to 
exercise the hegemony in the struggle. No 
use advocating this alliance in word as the 
C. P. has been lately doing, while the C. P. 
stands outside the alliance already formed in 
the National Congress, and actually declared 
its determination to break it up. The C. P, 
believes that all it has got to do is to hold high 
the standard of revolution dyed in pure red, 
and the oppressed and exploited classes will 
automatically flock under it. Experience has 
proved the futility of this method. Yet the 
C. P. would not learn. It is for you, com¬ 
rades, to remind these ultra-left enthusiasts 
of Ijciiin’s famous ini)unetion : that the revo¬ 
lutionary party must be where the masses are. 
And it is time that all concerned w'ith the 
revolutionary movement in this country rea¬ 
lise the palpable fact that the National 
Congress is the rallying ground of the 
masses. 

7. The exaggerated notion about the re\ o- 
lutionary class conciousness of the revolution¬ 
ary proletariat has induced the C. P, of India 
to pursue a suicidal policy as regards the 
organisation of the working class. Trade 
unions under its control are not mass organi- 
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sations, because the program of the party 
is imposed on them. As a matter of fact the 
C. P. does not seem to know the diiference 
between the political party of the proletariat 
and the trade union. Thanks to this 
deplorable ignorance it split the T. U. Con¬ 
gress. Owing to its disregard for the fact 
that the trade union has a specific function, 
it failed to retain the big unions in the T. U. 
Congress when it came imder its control. 
After the split (at Nagpur in 1929), during 
the brief period when the T. U, C. was com¬ 
pletely under the control of the communists, 
there was a conspicuous absence of any mass 
activity. Instead of developing the T, U. C. 
into a powerful mass organisation, the Com¬ 
munists, thanks to this ultra-leftism, drove 
all the big unions out. At the same time, 
under Communist leadership, the T. U. C. 
passed resolutions calling for a political gene¬ 
ral strike. The result was the decomposition 
of the T. U. C., and the rise of the reformist 
Trade Union Federation controlling a major¬ 
ity of the organised workers. When Com¬ 
munists, who disagreed with this suicidal 
policy, tried to reconstruct the T. U. C., the 
C. P. again split that depleted body because 
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it would not follow the ruinous policy any 
longer. The C. P., under the name of the 
Red T. U. C., fiercely opposed our efforts, 
supported by a number of left-wing T. U. 
leaders, to establish unity in the labour move¬ 
ment on the platform of the struggle for en¬ 
forcing a series of partial demands for the 
workers. Splitting tactics have isolated the 
C. P. from the ranks of the organised workers. 
Even the Girni Kamgar Union of Bombay, 
as far back as 1929, repudiated Communist 
leadership after this had all but destroyed the 
once-powerful organisation. Its membership 
was down to a mere few hundreds. On their 
failing to get re-elected to the offices of the 
union, the Communists left the union, and 
started a rival organisation which has never 
become a trade union with any mass support. 
We have reconstructed the Girni Eamgar 
Union and re-established the Comm unis t in¬ 
fluence over it. But the C. P. fights cons¬ 
tantly this popular organisation of Bombay 
textile workers and makes repeated efforts to 
to split it again. 

We earnestly believe that you will easily 
realise the harmfulness of these mistakes com¬ 
mitted in this country on your authority, and 
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rectify them without delay. These mistakes 
have prevented the anti-imperialist struggle 
from being re-inforced by the influence of the 
C. 1., as was the case in other colonial 
countries^ and also in this, previously. These 
mistakes are positively injurious to the cause 
of Communism and proletarian world revolu¬ 
tion, because they decisively obstructed the 
growth of the C. P., and the revolutionary 
activity of the working class. Further deve¬ 
lopment of the anti-imperialist struggle, 
under the banner of the democratic freedom, 
is conditional upon the appearance of a revo¬ 
lutionary democratic leadership in the 
National Congress ; and this, in its turn, can 
rise only on the foundation of a lighting alli¬ 
ance of the oppressed and exploited classes, 
formed on the initiative of the C. P., under 
the hegemony of the proletariat. Obviously 
the C. F. shall not be able to rise up to its 
task before it can function as an active factor 
in the political life of this country, closely 
connected with the masses, winning their 
confidence progressively by virtue of partici¬ 
pating in their struggles. And to be an effec¬ 
tive political factor, the C. P. must abandon 
the course it has been following since 1928— 
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a course that has led to isolation, and the con¬ 
sequent political stultihcation. 

The document' attached iierewitli .sets 
J'orth ^vhat, in our opinion, is the etwrect eom- 
nninist policy under the given conditions of 
this country. It is formulated on the basis 
of a Marxist analysis of the situation, and 
realist appreciation of the available forces of 
revolution. 

A revolutionary party must operate with 
the forces available. 'J'lie magnification of 
the potentiality of the available forces will 
only lead us to grief. Experience has borne 
out the correctness of the policy and pro¬ 
gramme of action advocated by us. Working 
under great difficulties, the most regrettable 
of them being the vicious attack by the C. P., 
we have made satisfactory progress in a 
short time. It is exclusively through our 
efforts that the right-wing leaders of the Con¬ 
gress have been forced to endorse the demand 
for the Constituent Assembly—a demand 
that challenges the authority of the British 
Parliament, and thus raises the anti-imperia¬ 
list struggle to a higher stage which must 

1, A programtiije for h P, in Indiii. It 

vas subsequently publislied && “Our Task/' 
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eventually culminate into armed insurrection. 
The opposition of the C. F. was one of the 
factors that delayed our success in this respect. 
When, in 1931, we sought to rally the Con^ 
gress rank and file against the “Peace Pact” 
of Gandhi and his participation in the Round 
Table Conference, with the slogan of the 
Constituent Assembly, the C. P, joined for¬ 
ces with the politically backward Oandhists 
in the opposition. We are painfully aware 
of the fact that you also disapproved of the 
slogan ; but today, in view of your changed 
attitude as regards the defence of the parlia¬ 
mentary democratic freedom of Europe, you 
should reconsider your position on the ques¬ 
tion of the propriety of the Communists 
supporting the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly in this country. The crux of the 
question is the character and perspective of 
the Indian revolution. Reports, deeply 
coloured with subjectivism, written by people 
unable to make a Marxian analysis of the 
given relation of the classes, and reluctant to 
recognise realities,—such misleading reports 
pursuaded you to take a wrong view of the 
character and perspective of the Indian Revo¬ 
lution. Acquaintance with the facts as they 
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are, will convince you that the character of the 
Indian revolution in the next stages will neces¬ 
sarily he bourgeois democratic ; that the con¬ 
ditions in which the task of the bourgeois re¬ 
volution may be accomplished under prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship, arc not ripe in this country. 
It is foolish romanticism to aim at proletarian 
dictatorship in the near future in this 
country ; and it may not be an indispensable 
necessity later on. For the time being, a 
democratic revolution must develop with 
slogans appropriate for a struggle of that 
nature. The perspective is the perspective 
of democratic dictatorship. 

We beseech you to give serious and dis¬ 
passionate consideration to the facts indicated, 
and arrive at your own conclusions. We 
are sure that it will be a correct conclusion. 
Marxist principles, Leninist realism and re¬ 
volutionary experience will enable you to 
realise the correctness of our position, and 
the necessity of changing accordingly the 
policy pursued by the C. P. of India. Such 
a decision on your part will render great assis¬ 
tance to the forces of revolution in this 
country. It will instantly unite the vanguard 
of these forces into a single organisation, free 
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of the dqhciencies that have hitherto hinder^ 
ed its development into an effectively func¬ 
tioning political party. We confidently hope 
that you will not fail to take such measures 
as will enable all the Communists in this 
country to stand together imder the banner of 
the C. I., and perform their delicate and di- 
ffic\)lt task under yoiu* guidance. 
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WHAT KOY STANDS FOR 


The so-called left-wingers had their 
own ideas as to what Comrade Roy should do 
after his release from jail. They wanted him 
to stand aloft on the Olympian heights of 
impracticable theories and romantic dreams. 
They wanted him to keep aloof from the actual 
work of mobilising and organising the radical 
forces, but to act merely as a sympathiser, as 
an adviser, as a guiding star. They could 
have then adored him as a hero and boosted 
him as a great revolutionary. Comrade Roy, 
however, had his own ideas, and preferred not 
to play the role allotted to him by those who 
were afraid of being outshined. Always an 
active revolutionary, he went straight to the 
task of organising the people in their revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. He did not appreciate the 
rdle of a highly applauded, but an ineffective 
hero. He refused to isolate himself on the 
Olympian heights. He joined the ranks of 
the people, and moving in their midst, think¬ 
ing their thoughts, and giving expression to 
their feelings and aspirations, undertook the 
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umtstcntatious, but essential work of organis¬ 
ing them. 

Many of the ideas and slogans put for¬ 
ward by him aroused in the beginning a storm 
of opposition. The so-called leftists decried 
them as reactionary and counter-revolution¬ 
ary. They heaped abuses on him. But the 
passage of time has proved the correctness of 
Comrade Roy’s analysis, and every one of his 
ideas and slogans has been generally accepted 
even by those who were fiercely opposed to 
them. 'I’hey may not admit that ; but 
plagiary is not more honourable than straight¬ 
forward admission of mistakes. What were 
in the beginning regarded as strange and 
reactionary, have to-day become the guiding 
principles of the entire national revolutionary 
movement. 

On the very day of his release. Comrade 
Roy publicly stated ; Socialism or Com¬ 
munism—which means the same thing—is 
not the issue of the day.” The statement was 
regarded as extremely heretical and as com¬ 
plete capitulation to the right wing. But the 
heresy has now become a revealed truth. 
R^'en the Congress Socialist Party, which 
had undertaken the utopian task of persuading 
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the Congress to adopt the Socialist pro¬ 
gramme, has realised its mistake. To-day it 
preaches the heresy as its own wisdom. 

Comrade Hoy’.s emphasis on the National 
Congress and his appeal to the people of 
India, including the workers and peasants, to 
rally under its banner, earned for him abuse, 
disdain and hostility from the so-called leftists. 
For years they had learned by heart the pet 
dictum that the Congres.s is a counter-revolu¬ 
tionary organisation, being the political party 
of the bourgiP^sie. They had struggled tt) 
destroy and disintegrate the Congress. They 
had laboured to set up new organisations as 
rivals to the Congress. It was a bitter pill 
for them, this insistence of Comrade Roy that 
all radicals should join the Congress, his 
thesis that the Congress itself must be trans¬ 
formed into the united front of the Indian 
people, his vigorous opposition to all attempts 
to undermine the Congress, or to set up rival 
organisations. They struggled hard against 
these ideas. Their struggle took the form of 
a campaign of vilification and lies, Bxit the 
course of ex’ents was too strong for them. 
The Congress was getting stronger and 
stronger, I^arger and larger masses were 
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rallying under its banner. It was becoming 
more and more the one organisation of the 
Indian people in their struggle against Impe¬ 
rialism. 

The course of events fully justified the 
line of action advocated by Comrade Roy. 
All the radical elements in the country have 
been compelled to realise the supreme nece¬ 
ssity of concentrating efforts for strengthen¬ 
ing the Congress and for transforming it into 
a consciously revolutionary people’s party by 
the greater and greater participation of the 
masses in its activities. 

The question oj‘ office acceptance was 
another bone of contention between Comrade 
Roy and the leftists. To oppose the accep¬ 
tance of office was for a time the cardinal 
point of the left-wing programme and policy. 
Some of the leftists, notably the Congress 
Socialists, had gone to the length of making 
it the quintessence of all revolutionary fervour 
and activity. Comrade Roy struck out a line 
which was in direct opposition to the accepted 
creed of leftism. From the beginning, he 
had been of the opinion that the question of 
office acceptance was a minor question of 
tactics and strategy. Wh^n in course of his 
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tuurs, he came in closer contact with the 
mass of active Congress workers, he felt that 
the majority favoured acceptance. Instead of 
organising an opposition simply for the sake 
of opposition, he preferred a constructive line 
of action. An experienced revolutionary, he 
could see how acceptance of office could be 
vitilised for strengthening the Congress by 
organising larger and larger masses under its 
biinncr. Consequently, he came out openly 
in support of office acceptance, but not un¬ 
conditionally. Jle demanded tiiat Congress¬ 
men slioidd accept ofHce with a concretely 
formulated programme of action lor imple¬ 
menting the election manifesto. IJis was 
obviously a revolutionary strategy appropriate 
for the given situation. 'Phat was clear to 
the riglit-wingers. They Mould not commit 
themselves to any concrete plan of action, 
^'ct, the so-called leftists did not support the 
alternative line of action advocated by Com¬ 
rade Roy, even after their opposition on prin¬ 
ciple had been defeated. Indeed, the leftists 
were iK)t altogether fighting for a principle. 
Tiicy were more for fighting Comrade Roy 
tlian for making a united front against the 
right wing. In the meeting of the 
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A. I. C. C., according to a previous agree¬ 
ment, Comrade Roy first voted for the Con¬ 
gress-Socialist motion advocating non-accep¬ 
tance. According to the same agreement, 
he moved his amendment after the Congress- 
Socialist motion had ben defeated. The 
Congress Socialists did not vote for his amend¬ 
ment ; indeed, some of them actxially voted 
against it. Had not the agreement for nnited 
opposition to the right wing been broken by 
the Congress Socialists, the right wing might 
ha\’e been defeated and office accepted under 
such specified conditions as would have made 
the new policy fruitful as a revolutionary tac¬ 
tics. The Congress Socialists knew that the 
purpose of Comrade Roy’s policy was to ex¬ 
pose the right-wing leaders. When the 
question of office acceptance was discussed in 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, 
Masani warned the right-wingers against the 
“Royist raanceiivre.” 

Yet, Comrade Roy was branded as a 
rightist, as a ministerialist, as a tool of the 
right-wing leaders. But on this point also, 
the verdict of history has gone decisively in 
his favour. In the A. I. C. C, meeting in 
Calcutta, .Tawaharlal Nehru admitted that 
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office acceptance was producing some positive 
results. On that occasion, the A, I. C. C. 
endorsed the Working Committee resolution 
in favour of office acceptance. The motion 
was actually seconded by a member of the 
Congress Socialist Party which, until a few 
months ago, had been fiercely opposed to 
office acceptance on principle. So, our doc¬ 
trinaire leftists, after all, are not so strict 
about their principles. To-day, one of them 
is actually serving as a Minister. 

'rhe drift towards constitutionalism, 
which has started in the Congress since offices 
were accepted, did not come as a surprise to 
the Royists. It was predicted by Comrade 
Roy as far back as 1934, when he warned the 
radicals against the danger. If they do not 
succeed in checking it, and in utilising the 
strategy of office-acceptance for developing 
tlic strength and the consciousness oi' the 
people, the fault will be theirs. 

'J'he controversy regarding the organi¬ 
sation of the Congress Socialist Party is still 
raging, though in a much less virulent form. 
The publication of Comrade Roy’s letters 
written to the organisers of the party, must 
have by now cleared the mist of perversion 
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and misrepresentation which was raised by 
the protagonists of the party. Comrade 
Boy’s position can be suininariscd as follows : 

The Congress Socialist Party is either an 
organisation of the left wing in the Congress, 
or a gennhtc Marxist Socialist partii. If if 
is the formert then it cannot he a real 5ocirt/ist 
party. Jf it is the latter, then it must adopt 
the plan of action and the organisational form 
of a Cmnmunist Party. With its present 
programme and organisational form, the 
C. S. P. tends to be a reformist Social-Demo¬ 
cratic party. On the one hand, it does not 
help the organisation of the left wing in the 
Congress ; and on the other hand, it hinders 
the growth of the Communist Party. 

A few Congress Socialists may not agree 
with this view. But all genuine Marxists 
hav'c by now' seen the force of this argument. 
As a matter of fact, not a lew outstanding 
leaders of the C. S. P. have declared that 
their party is not a part of the Congress ; 
that it is an independent party outside the 
Congress; and that, therefore, it cannot be 
the platform of the left wing of the Congress. 
If those leaders arc speaking in behalf of the 
party, then the position of the party has com- 
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pietely changed, and Comrade Hoy has been 
fully vindicated. Once the new position is 
taken up by the party formally, all contro¬ 
versy will end. Wiiether the party will be a 
really Marxist Socialist party or not, llial will 
be entirely its own concern. The whole con- 
tro\ersy centred around the question whctlier 
a Socialist Party can be the platform of the 
lei't wing of the Congress. From the very 
beginning, the Royist said “No.” The Con¬ 
gress Socialist differed. Now they have 
come around to the Royist view which they 
so bitterly combatted in the past. As far as 
MC are concerned, the matter is settled. 

Collective affiliation is another question of 
some importance on wliich the leftists have 
not yet realised the force of the Royist argu¬ 
ment. Comrade Roy originated the demand 
for collecthe affiliation. But after mature 
thought and after a closer study of the struc¬ 
ture of the' Congress, he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that collective affiliation would, on the 
one hand, subordinate the class organisations 
of workers and peasants to the Congress, and 
on the other hand, weaken the Congress it¬ 
self. On this point again, the decisive factor 
is the appreciation of the Congress. If the 
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Congress is regarded as the political organisa¬ 
tion of the masses, to be transformed into a 
consciously revolutionary people’s party, then 
it cannot be permitted to become a loose fede¬ 
ration of independent organisations. A re¬ 
volutionary political party engaged in the 
task of leading the masses in the struggle 
for the conquest of power, cannot be a fede¬ 
ration, which in any revolutionary crisis is 
bound to break up into pieces. These argu¬ 
ments have not yet received the serious atten¬ 
tion that they deserve. Collective affiliation 
has been for some time an article of faith with 
the leftists. But one can safely prophesy 
that the time is not far off, when the force of 
the Royist arguments will be felt by all, and 
the demand for collective affiliation will be 
conveniently forgotten. As a matter of fact, 
the demand is no longer pressed with such 
a vigour as before. That is the beginning of 
the end. 

Thus, on most points, the Royist posi¬ 
tion has now been accepted by the entire left 
wing, if not admittedly, certainly in practice. 
By his consistent £ght for ideological clarifi¬ 
cation, Comrade Roy has laid the foundation 
for a consciously revoluticraary left wing 
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which can do sometliing mure than indulge 
in loose radical talk. 

The leJitists are growing in number. 
But they lack the clarity ot vision and a sense 
of proportion. In the past, much of their 
energj^ was wasted in lights over remote issues 
and distant ideals. They lacked a plan of 
action and a (dear perspective, which could 
have enabled them to raise from a lower to a 
higher stage and lead, the masses step by step 
towards the goal of political freedom and 
.social I'nianeipation. Instead of addressing 
themcsclvcs to the hard, but essential, task, 
the radicals were contenting themselves with 
revolutionary slogans and propaganda for re¬ 
mote ideals. On coming out of jail, Comrade 
Roy found himself in a difficult situation. 
His purpose wa.s to build up an effective re- 
volutionar}^ movement, not merely carrying 
on agitation and propaganda, but capable of 
organising political action. He had to 
discriminate between what sliould be done, 
and what could be done, in tlic given situa¬ 
tion. Consequently, he had to discountenance 
certain ill-conceived theories and futile forms 
of activity, which had become the dne qua 
non of radicalism. Having the courage of his 
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conviction, and interested more in the deve¬ 
lopment of the movement than in easily 
earned applause and cheap notoriety, Com¬ 
rade Boy did that. Events have proved that 
his stand was correct. 

Owing to the persistent propaganda 
earried on by his opptments, there is still 
some confusion and misunderstanding about 
the political strategy and plan of action ad- 
^'acated by Comrade Roy. But the course 
of ei'cnts and his own activities arc removing 
them rapidly. His ideas are winning an ever- 
creasing appreciation. The line of action 
advocated by him can be stated briefly as 
follows; 

The immediate goal is the accomplish¬ 
ment of the national democratic revolution. 
This alone u'ill pave the wajf for the cstahlish- 
rnent of Socialism, Socialists must, there¬ 
fore, he at the vansuard of the national-revo- 
lutionartf forces. These are rallied under the 
banner of the National Congress, which can, 
by the active participation of larger and larger 
masses of people, be transformed into an 
effective organ of struggle against Imperial¬ 
ism, The immediate tash is the transforma- 
tio7} of the Congress into a conscious!if revo- 
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ilitionartf parti/ of the people. It can be 
effected not by mere propaganda or criticism^ 
hut by the atruggle of t]>e niussea initiated 
and developed on the bam of the resolutions 
of the Congress. Setting aside remote isstics 
and distant ideals, though having them con¬ 
stantly in view, the tashs of the moment 
should receive the immediate attention of all 
revolutionaries. The best way to reaching 
the ideal lies through struggle for immediate 
issues. Agitation and propaganda alone can 
never win the struggle. Action is of 
supreme importance, and the ultimate ob;cct 
of all serious political action is the capture of 
power. Wc must organise the masses wt 
action with that object. Under the given 
circumstances, such action can be organised 
o7ily through the Congress. AU revolution- 
wics, therefore, should join the Congress, ac- 
tivisc its lower commltlees, male them the 
organs of mass struggle, and thus transform 
the entire Congress into the revolutionary 
party of the Indian people. That is the 
supreme fash of the day. 

This perspective of the situation and the 
basic conception that the decisive struggle for 
power shall have to be uaged during the next 
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few years, determined the line of aution of 
the Royists. They are not mere utopian 
visionaries, who dream the dreams and sing 
the song of the times to come. They do not 
busy themselves only with agitational 
speeches and propagandist slogans. Comrade 
Roy is a practical politician, a thorough-going 
realist, and an experienced revolutionary, 
who, having visualised the task to be accom¬ 
plished immediately, coolly calculates the 
strength of the revolutionary forces available 
for the purpose, and arranges the disposition 
of the army so that the most effective blow 
may be dealt to the enemy. According to 
him, the immediate task of the Indian 
revolutionaries is the organisation of all the 
oppressed and exploited classes for the cap¬ 
ture of political power from Imperialism. 
The task is to be achieved not in an imaginary 
world of OUT choice, but in a real world of 
a certain given relation of classes, of objec¬ 
tive forces and human material. To him 
belongs the (credit of having thoroughly 
grasped the basic concept of Marxism, and of 
having evolved a line of action suitable to the 
immediate needs of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment of our country, and capable of leading 
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it, step by step, to the ultimate goal of social 
liberation. 

Side by side with the struggles on the 
political front for the building up of an 
effective revolutionarj' movement and for 
curing the radicals of their theoretical extrava* 
gances and romantic dreams, Comrade Roy 
has been carrying on a systematic fight on 
ihe ideological front against the reactionarj* 
notions of orthodox Nationalism. In the 
midst of the din of political fight, he heralds 
a philosophical revolution. His philosophi¬ 
cal writings and specclies, besides revealing 
him as a great thinker, have contributed a 
good deal to the clarification of the intellce- 
tual atmosjAere clouded with the mist of 
glorification of old traditions, the talk of the 
spiritual genius of our people, and the special 
mission of India. His merciless analysis of 
the reactionary character of old ideas, and his 
bold insi.stence on the necessity of learning 
from the experience of the Western coun¬ 
tries, have rendered hint unpopular with the 
mass of orthodox nationalists. Rut he risked 
that with the conviction that a revolutionary 
movement cannot be built up on the founda¬ 
tion of a reactionary ideology. The spectre 
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of unpox)ularity or tlie frown of popular idols 
did not deter him from addressing himself to 
the fundamental task of the revolutionary 
movement of our country. With remarkable 
courage, he has been preaching the message 
of revolt,—revolt against authority, revolt 
against tradition, revolt against the intoler¬ 
able conditions of life. The central i^oint he 
always ti'ies to drive home is that spiritual 
and intellectual revolt is the condition for the 
•success of a political and social revolt. Hy 
doing that, he is laboriously building up ,a 
solid platform for the growing radical forces, 
while his critics arc indulging in popular clap¬ 
trap as the .smoke-screen f{)r opportunist 
politics. 

Fighting single-handed on two fronts, 
Comrade Roy lias proved himself to be a man 
of action, with a clear vi.sion, a revolutionary 
piiilosophy, and the determination to practise 
what he ]jreaehes. In the pursuit of his plan 
t>f action for the political independence and 
social emancipation of the people of India, he 
is not to be deflected from his path either by 
the hostility of the right wing, or by the mis- 
chievou.s misrepresentation by the so-oialled 
leftists. With a supreme confidence in the 
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accuracy of his analysis of the situation, and 
in the plan of action based on it, he has devot¬ 
ed himself to the task oi* patiently educating 
and silently organising the radical forces. He 
is not after quick spectacu^r results. He 
wants a solid organisation of the people, a 
disciplined army of national re\olution. He 
kiKuvs that it is a difhcult task. But there is 
no short-cut to a revolution. And he is 
nothing if not a revolutionary. 
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'Phc differences among tlie leftists have 
been a stumbling block in the way of the 
crystallisation of a strong united radical 
movement. Many honest radicals are be¬ 
wildered by these differences. Being unable 
to find solid ground in this welter of conflict¬ 
ing view-points and divergent lines of action, 
they relapse into political inactivity, or find 
a safe shelter in faith in the policies and pro¬ 
gramme of the right wing. 'I’lie opponents 
of the left wing seize upon tliese differences 
for discrediting and defeating it. Charac¬ 
terising them as personal squabbles and fights 
for leadership, they cleverly use those diffei- 
enees for retaining their hold on the rank and 
file. 

The differenee.s arc regrettable; and 
more regrettable is the fact that the advocates 
of differing view-points magnify them so as to 
make them be insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of united action. It is also regrettable 
that controversies regarding these differences 
arc allowed to degenerate into personal 
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attacks, malicious misrepresentation and wil¬ 
ful perversions. But it will be wrong to sup¬ 
pose that those differences are due mainly to 
personal likes and dislikes, or are actuated by 
vulgar considerations of personal power and 
prestige. They have their roots deeper, in 
the evaluation of objective conditions, in the 
estimate of the various forces involved in the 
struggle, in the conception about the imme¬ 
diate tasks facing the national movement, 
and in the determination of the strategy and 
tactics of the movement. It will not do to 
dismiss- these differences witli a cheap sneer 
or an easy advice to compose them. The 
radicals must apply their mind to these 
differences and to their underlying ideological 
and traditional causes. They must put their 
weight decisively in fai’our of those policies 
and programmes best suited for leading the 
national liberation mo^'ement to success. 
That is the only way of composing those 
differences and of building up a united left- 
wing movement. 

At present there are three main cur¬ 
rents in the leftist movement, namely, the 
Congress Socialist Party, the Communist 
Party of India and the so-called Royists. A 
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little consideration will show that the tirst 
can be eliminated, leaving in the field the two 
Communist groups, as representing essen¬ 
tially radical tendencies. The third group is 
called the “Royists” by their opponents. 
'I'he appellation is used lierc because it has 
become so common, and because it brings out 
the significant fact that those who are so- 
called, follow a distinct line of action. 

'rhe Congress Socialist Party, which 
took its birth in 1984, represents neither a 
new ideology nor a new tactical approach to 
the national struggle. It is remarkable only 
as an indication of the growing dissatisfaction 
with the leadership of the Congress, of the 
differentiation of forces within the Congress, 
and of the radicalisation of the rank and file. 
Kven to-day, in spite of what may be main¬ 
tained in theses and claimed by the leaders, 
the C. S. ]*. does in most places represent 
nothing more than the incipient radical ten¬ 
dency within the Congress. As such, it is but 
natural that it should be dominated by one 
or the other of the consciously revolutionary 
Communist groups. 

The pally’s attitude towards the struggle 
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for national freedom and its organ, the Indian 
National Congress, originally meant nothing 
but the acceptance of tlie Royist line. It was 
admittedly so. On the other hand, its latter- 
day development into a rigid party, and its 
views on such problems as the Kisan Sabha, 
collective affiliation etc., are directly trace¬ 
able to the influence of the Communist Party 
of India. In so far as the C. S. F. represents 
Jin independent teudciK'y, that is, a tendency 
which is not infliieneed by either of the Com¬ 
munist groups, it is a reformist body, which 
can claim no place in a genuinely radical left- 
iving movement. As the Royists have left 
the party, and the official Communists are 
tieing weeded out of it, tlie reformist 
tendency is growing stronger and more pro¬ 
nounced. 'I'he C. S. P, still indulges in a 
good deal of radical talk. But in actual 
practice, it supports the right wing, work¬ 
ing in tacit co-operation with it. With its 
misleading profession of being a revolu¬ 
tionary Marxist Socialist group, with its 
action hardly distinguishing itself from the 
right wing of the Congress, with its mem¬ 
bership varying from convinced Marxists to 
sentimental, humanitarian and ambitious op- 
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IK»rtunist.s, with its recently started crusade 
against the revolutionary elements in its 
ranks, the C. S. P. to-day is rather a dis¬ 
turbing factor in the left-wing movement 
than a genuine radical group. But for the 
interested support and the laboured pleadings 
of the official Cornmunists, this real com¬ 
plexion of the C. S. P. would have been clear 
to the radicals long before. 

The Royists and the official Communists 
represent essentially the same revolutionary 
ideology. As regards the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Conimunisni, there arc no differ¬ 
ences. The bifureation of the Communist 
movement in these two channeLs dates back 
to 1929, since when the ultra-left sectarian 
policies formulated by the Sixth World 
Congress of the Communist International 
were sought to be practised in this country. 
During the last two years most of those 
disastrous policies have been rejected. They 
h&ve been replaced by others which, when 
suggested and practised by the Royists, 
were condemned by the official Communists 
as traitorous and counter-revolutionary. The 
position of the Communist Party of India has 
changed so radically that, unless a person is 
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in the know of the things that happened dur¬ 
ing 1929 to 1985, he will find it difficult to 
believe that the palpably absurd policies and 
tai^tics rejected recently, were at one time 
advocated and actually practised. But they 
were, and that was the reason why the 
Royists had to demarcate themselves from the 
official Comnumists and to strike out a differ¬ 
ent line. 

'rhe main point of difference was the 
attitude towards the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. I’he Royists regarded the Congress as 
a potentially revolutionary organisation, and 
stood for its transformation into an effective 
national revolutionary party by larger and 
more active participation of the masses. The 
official Communists on the contrary condemn¬ 
ed the Congress as a counter-revolutionary 
party of the Indian capitalists. Consequent¬ 
ly, their declared policy was to disrupt and 
de5ftroy it. 'rhey stood for the formation of 
a new revolutionary mass organisation on the 
ruins of the Congress. They opposed any 
participation of the workers and peasants m 
it. They discountenanced any alliance or 
even united front. Down-right tboroi^h- 
going opposition and hostility to the Congress 
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was their motto. Even durinj; the stormy 
days of 1980-1981, when Imperialism was 
ruthlessly suppressing the Congress, the offi¬ 
cial Communists did not fail to act up to 
their principles. Tlie Royists were “counter¬ 
revolutionaries*’ and “traitors to the work¬ 
ing class’*, because they advised the workers 
and peasants to join the Congress, to parti¬ 
cipate in the anti-imperialist straggle deve¬ 
loping under its banner, and to occupy their 
proper place in tlie national revolutionary 
movement. 

The attitude began to change in 1936, 
when instnictions were received froni abroad. 
Slowly and laboriously, the official Commu¬ 
nists overcame their opposition to the 
Congress, and gradually reconciled them¬ 
selves to the idea of workers and peasants 
joining the Congress, The pressure of the 
growing pro-Congress feeling among the 
masses was more responsible for that change 
than any deliberate thought on the part of 
the tacticians. But the decisive faqtor was 
the instructions received from abroad. The 
Se\’enth World Congress had gone back on 
the resolutions of the previous Congress. 
Bitter experience throughout the world had 
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brought about the welcome change.’ 'Phat 
is the reason why the change was so uneven, 
irregular and spasmodic. 

Even after the change, effected under 
pressure and for purely tactical reasons, the 
official Conununlsts’ attitude differs funda¬ 
mentally from the Hoyist attitude. 'Phe 
latter regards the Congress as the organisa 
tion of the masses, as the organ of the 
national-revolutionary struggle, as the united 
national front, and stands for transforming 
the local Congress Committees into effective 
organs of struggle to develop eventually into 
the local organs of power. Any attempt to 
weaken the Congress, t(> lead the workers 
and peasants away from tlic Congress, to set 
up organisations rival to the Congress, tliey 
regard as positively eountcr-revolutionar.v. 
The official Communists, rm the other hand, 
have now condescended to regard the Con¬ 
gress as one of the anti-imperialist organisa¬ 
tions in the country. Instead of looking upon 
the Congress as the united front of the Indian 
people, they propose t<) form the united front 
by setting up joint committees which will re- 

1. As the nlioLesanae chan^ of f>oUry id 

the RoyisK had ^omethiDp tu dtj with it, 
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present the National Congress as well as the 
Trade Union Congress, the Kisan Sabhas, 
Youth Leagues, Students’ Federations and 
other mass organisations. ITiey do not now 
boycott work inside the Congress, but still 
lay more emphasis on the work outside. They 
pin their faith more on the organisation of 
the masses outside and independent of the 
Congress than on their integration with the 
Congress. 

The difference in the attitude towards the 
Congress was mainly due to the wrong con¬ 
ception of the character and the tasks of the 
Indian revolution. To-day the official Com¬ 
munists, in common with the Royists, talk 
of the bourgeois democratic revolution and 
of the establishment of a democratic State. 
But there was a time, not very far back, when 
they would have nothing but the proletarian 
revolution and the establishment of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat. In those days, 
the Royists were condemned as the “lackeys 
of the bourgeoisie”, because by virtue of an 
independent study of the objective situation, 
they had formulated a practical line of action 
before the light dawned upon the official Com¬ 
munists. It is fortunate that even at this late 
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hour the official Communists have been com¬ 
pelled to reckon with the real character of the 
impending; revolution, and to abandon their 
romantic day-dream of making a revolution 
to order. But even to-day, they are not pre¬ 
pared to accept all the implications of the new 
orientation and to adapt their tactics accord¬ 
ingly- 

'rhere was time when they used to regard 
the working class as the only revolutionary 
factor. With the proletarian revolution as the 
objective, that was a correct conception. But 
in reality, the revolution on the order of the 
day Avas of the bourgeois-democratic nature. 
Consctiuentiy, the conception was wrong and 
worked havoc. It led to an over-emphasis on 
the r6ie of the working class and on the forms 
of struggle peculiar to it. On the other hand, 
it led to an under-estimation of the revolu¬ 
tionary role of other classes and to a virtual 
neglect of work amongst them and their or¬ 
ganisations. Recently, there has been a 
slight change in the attitude. But that is 
rather in formal writings than in day-to-day 
tactics and activities. 

The controversy between the Royists and 
the official Communists regarding the leader- 
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ship of the revolution hinges on this question 
of the relative importance of the various anti- 
imperialist classes in the revolutionary 
struggle. After having abandoned the talk 
of a proletarian revolution, the latter still cling 
to the idea of a pure unadulterated working- 
class leadership of the anti-imperialist 
struggle. The Royists, on the contrary, have 
realised that the leadership must necessarily 
be a multi-class one under proletarian hege¬ 
mony. This difference in the estimation of 
the specific weight of the various revolu¬ 
tionary classes invoh'ed in the struggle and in 
the composition of the leadersliip, leads to a 
number of differences regarding the tactics to 
be followed in daily activities. The Royists 
insist on placing before the masses a 
programme which will appeal to the majority, 
which embodies their immediate demands. 
The official Communists are the advocates of 
a pure “class programme.” The Royists 
advocate such forms of struggle as can he 
appreciated and practised by, the majority of 
the people. The official Communists pin 
their faith on such specffically working-class 
forms of struggle as the general strike. In 
this respect, they have blundered into a posi- 
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tion which is rather syndicalist than Marxist. 
The presence of this anarcho-syndicalist 
tendency is eiidenced not merely by the 
excessive emphasis ?>n the sloj^an of tlie 
general strike. It is discernable even in 
their conception of the party and its 
relation with the masses. In the past, thej' 
ridiculed the idea of a mass Communist Party. 
At that time, the theory was that revolution 
could be brought about by an active, deter¬ 
mined minority. 'I’his Bakuninist conception 
governed the actions of the official Commu¬ 
nists both in the organisation of the party ns 
well as in their contacts with the mass move¬ 
ment. Now that conception is ceremoniouly 
disavowed. But it still continues to influence 
and colour all their activities. 

The slogan of the Constituent Assenibh' 

was for a number of years one of the main 

■ 

pf>ints of difference. Tlie official Commu¬ 
nists looked upon the slogan as a betrayal of 
the workers and peasants, and as tantamount 
to handing o^•er the masses to the tender 
mercies of the bourgetiisic. Holding such 
strong views the matter, it was but natural 
that they should ha%e carried on a virulent 
campaign against the slogan, and attempted 
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to prevent any conference or meeting from 
lending support to it. The number of such 
meetings and conferences forcibly broken up 
by them, is legion. But all on a sudden, there 
was a change. From England, there came 
a manifesto in which the slogan of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly figured very prominently 
as the only means of rallying the masses for a 
democratic revolution. The Communist 
Party of India had to lake over the new slogan 
which they had opposed so vehemently until 
the day before. They became converts to the 
idea. But even then they remained far away 
from the correct position. According to the 
Boyists, the demand for the convocation of 
the Constituent Assembly is the cry for rally¬ 
ing all the anti-imperialist forces in the strug¬ 
gle for the assertion of the right of self-deter¬ 
mination. The call for its election should 
serve as the signal for the decisive struggle for 
the capture of political power. Even to-day, 
the oilicial Communists and their allies main¬ 
tain that the Constitiient Assembly could 
meet only after the capture of power. By put¬ 
ting forth this curious idea, they rob the slogan 
of all its revolutionary significance. By post¬ 
poning its convocation until after the capture 
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of power, they confound the Constituent 
Assembly with the Parliament. With such 
curious conception about the Constituent 
Assembly, the slogan cannot be used for rally¬ 
ing the masses for the actual capture of power. 
What is still more signiticant is that the ^'ital 
question—how the power will be captured— 
is conveniently shirked. 

United front from below, dual-unionism, 
and the theory of social-Gandhism (tlie Indian 
term for Social-Facism) etc., were the charac¬ 
teristic features of the policy inauguarted by 
the Sixth World Congress. The theory of 
Social-Gandiiism led the Communist Party 
of India to combat the leftists in the Con¬ 
gress more vehementh' than the rightists. It 
was responsible for their insane campaign of 
mi.srepre,scntation of such leftist leaders as 
.Taw'aharlal Nehru, and Siibhas Chandra Bose. 
Dual-unionism led them to split union after 
union, and also the 'Prade ITnion Congress. 
United front from below is a negation of the 
idea of united front. By scrupulously adher¬ 
ing to it, the official Communists acted objec¬ 
tively as the worst enemies of the united-front 
movement. 

With the scrapping of those harmful doc- 
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trines, there must l>e a change also of the 
tactics of the Communist I’arty of India. But 
they are finding it \ery difficult to adjust 
themselves to the new tactics recommended 
by the Seventh World Congress. The new 
tactics j*c(]uire fore-thought, skill and hundred 
times more ardous, silent and patient work. 
These arc qualitie.s which mere political agita¬ 
tors cannot be expected to possess. It is 
natural, therefore, that in the application of 
these tactics, there should be mistakes, vacil¬ 
lations and shortcomings. 

After the Se^'enth World Congress, 
there are now ht ifieori/ no important points 
of difference between the two Communist 
groups.In theory, the present line is complete¬ 
ly “Koyist’*. But the difficulty is that the 
line is not strictly followed. The new policy 
is not implemented in practice. In fact, it 
is not properly understood. 'Fhe acceptance 
is mechanical, and forced. The old tradition 
of ultra-leftism is still strong. If the Com¬ 
munist Party of India could have outgrown 
the old spirit, if the change in outlook and 
tactics were effected as a result of independent 
thinking provoked by experience, the result 
would have been different. But the change 
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was enforced from above as mechanically as 
a few years ago a diametrically opposite set 
of tactics was imposed also from above. Un¬ 
less the Communist l^arty of India learns to 
think for itself, to judge the objective condi¬ 
tions independently and adopt the suitable 
tactics and strategy, it will not be able to 
apply Marxism to the theory and practice of 
the national re\ olutionaiy movement. 

That is the merit of the Royists. They 
have learnt to think for themselves. They 
judge the situation as it is, estimate its actual 
revolutionary possibilities, and determine 
what tactics are best suited to make the situ¬ 
ation yield the most advantageous results. 
They do not reject international experience or 
guidance. But they refuse to become mere 
gramophone records of certain fixed dog¬ 
mas and formulas. To them, Marxism is not 
a sacrosanct revealed religion ; it is a grow'ing 
and evcrchanging philosophy of life. 

One of their main complaints against the 
Communist Party of India is that this latter 
functions more as a propagandist group tlian 
as a political party organising action. The 
P. of India has not yet outgrown the stage 
of a propagandist group. Its slogans and 
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its policies are remarkably propagandistic. 
The Royists believe that the task of a political 
party is to organise the political action of the 
masses. They do not believe that men and 
conditions can be created to order. They 
propose to build with the available timber. 
This practical, realistic outlook is always pre¬ 
sent in the policies suggested by them and 
the line folowed by themselves. That is the 
reason why they lay sueb great emphasis on 
work inside the Congress, why they lay so 
much stress on the necessity of winning con¬ 
fidence of the rank and file Congressmen, by 
the only sure method of slow' and patient 
educational and organisational work. It is 
under the banner of the Congress that the 
forces of the national revolution are mobilised, 
To neglect those forces, to treat them with 
contempt, is to neglect the revolution itself. 
Practical revolutionaries cannot afford do 
so ; romanticists may. 

The tendency of the Communist Party 
of India to exaggerate the revolutionary im¬ 
plications of ordinar>' events, is an expression 
of romanticism. How often has it magnified 
an ordinary trade-union struggle into the pre¬ 
lude of a political general strike, a street de- 
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luonstration into a mass revolutionary out~ 
burst ; and a passing expression of discontent 
into the readiness for revolt against the esta¬ 
blished order 1 How often have they talked 
of armed clashes with the police and establish¬ 
ment of Soviets ! How often have they issued 
the call for the conversion of an ordinary in¬ 
dustrial dispute into a political general strike 1 
Overestiniation of the objective conditions, 
of the political consciousness of the working 
class, of the strength of the workers’ organi¬ 
sations and of the preparedness of the masses, 
has always determined their policies. Con¬ 
sequently, they have always underestimated 
the forces of opposition. On various occa¬ 
sions, they made themselves ridiculous by 
issuing romantic and adventurist slogans. 
The most ludicrous example was the slogan 
issued in October 1934 for a nation-wide poli¬ 
tical general strike to be organised on the next 
Lenin-Day—that is, on the 21st January 1935. 
The object of the strike would be to enforce 
the “minimum demands” of National Inde¬ 
pendence and the establishment of a Workers, 
and Feasants, Government! Agreement to 
that proposal was to be the condition for a 
united front with the rank and file of the 
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Congress. Sucli tactics of the Communist 
Party of India have ben condemned by the 
Communist International and in its own 
subsequent publications. But those who 
stood against such absurdities, when they 
were committed, were condemned as enemies 
of the revolution. The Royists had always 
the misfortune of being the recipients of such 
choice abuse. For, they had the clarity of 
vision and the courage of conviction to dis¬ 
associate themseh'es from such adventurist 
policies. 

The habit of advocating ultra-left policies 
has on occasions prevented the Communist 
Party of India from acting according to a 
practical idea even after it was grasped. 'I'hts 
happened notably on the issue of office accep¬ 
tance. In the party literature, they advocat¬ 
ed the tactics of office acceptance. But at 
the critical moment, afraid of being criticised 
by their petitehourgeoh allies, the Congress- 
Socialists, eager to measure up to the standard 
of romantic radicalism, they turned back on 
their own better judgement and advocated 
non-acceptance. The same thing is happen¬ 
ing with regard to their attitude towards the 
C. S. P. In their party publications, they are 
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advocating the same line as advocated by the 
Royists. But in practice, out of petty oppor¬ 
tunist considerations, they are helping the 
C. S. P. to grow into a rigid political party. 
Very soon they will find it to their dismay 
that the C. S. P. has developed into a party, 
but of a type exactly contrary to their desires 
and expet'tations. At present, there are keen 
differences on the question of collective affi¬ 
liation to the Congress and the organisation 

of Kisan Sabhas. Thcv result from the 

1 

fundamental differe?ice in the attitude towards 
the Congress. Once the fundamental diffe¬ 
rence is removed, these and other minor points 
of difference will automatically disappear. 
The controversy revolves around one central 
question ; How is the national revolutionary 
movement to be organised with the immediate 
object of winning democratic freedom? The 
Royists answer that it can be done only 
through the Congress, unless in the near 
future the relation of forces will greatly 
change, which does not appear to be very 
probable. Formerly, the official Commu¬ 
nists proposed to build up a new mass organi¬ 
sation ; now they have modified their position 
to the extent of saying that they are prepared 
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to try it through the Congress, but would not 
give up the right, and eease the effort, to 
organise the masses outside and independent 
of the Congress. The difference in the two 
points of view is obvious. That is the cause 
of all the other differences that separate the 
two ('oTninunist groups. It is a vital diffe¬ 
rence. When the two opposing armies, one 
of British Imperialism and the other of the 
national democratic revolution, are meeting 
in a life and death .struggle, it is not permis- 
.siblc to demand that a part of the army should 
be organised separately, and that it siiould be 
withdrawn from the citadel which is the 
enemy’s main target of attack. Yet, that is 
the meaning of the official Communist policy, 
and that is the main point of difference. 
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